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Real horse sense: luxury shirts that wash & wear. 
They're jersey of 100% Acrilan styled by Manhattan 


Don't let their thoroughbred looks and rich 
texture throw you - these are shirts you can 
S'. ear hard and often. They wash »ncr and over 
hy machine at the warm-water setting. I hey 
drip dry. They need little if any ironing. With 
all this, these shirts go right on looking great 
. . . because they're lightweight jersey of IDU*:© 


Acrilan acrylic fiber. Manhattan tailored them 
in a wide variety of virile styles and colors, 
stripes and solids. Ihey're really something 
to see, something to own! "Vour favorite 
men's store's sure to have them. 

Sporli ihirii ji ,, 


ACRILAN 


lUh( HI MSI R.\NI) C DRI’ORAIION, .150 rillh Avi.. S'. V I • I'ljiil'., At HI I AS • At RM It 1 IHF.R Hcvjlur. Ala. • L HIM St 


RAND' SSIOS Ha. 



’’’’And I’d like some plutocratic tonic to go with it” 


Insist on 

HIRAM 

walker's 

the 

plutocratic 

capitalistic 

VODKA 



Quite riglu ! The best is none too 
good for Hiram Walker’s Vodka. 
For we distill our vodka clearer than 
the glass that holds it — from pure 
American grain. An improvement? 
Gospodin, you should try it! 


VODHA 



> 


SO AND 100 PROOF 
OlSTILltD FROM GRAIN 
HIRAM WALKER 4 SONS INC, 
PEORIA, IlllNOIS 
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Ki>iT<iit-i\-rHiKK Henry R. l.uoc 

Pnf:sinKXT Roy K. I.urson 


TAKES OVER AFTER THE TOWEL 
AND KEEPS YOU FRESH ALL DAY! 





YARDLEY 

Vardlay products tor America are created in Ertglanrl ar^d rinished in the U-S.A. from the oriQinal ErtglisM 
formulae, coniliinirm impo’terl and domestic inoredienlt. Yardlsy of London, fiv:., 620 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.C. 



Portable Radio In Top-Grain Cowhide 


}’f>wcr to spare. Rucced. Lightweight. 
Adds to outdoor fun everywhere-brings 
listening pleasure closer wherever you go! 
No tubes to replace. No glass to break! 
Six tiny transistors give longer life. ..less 
battery changing. Plays up to COO hours 
on ordinary flashlight batteries. 
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Aclnowladjotnrs on pss 

COVER: Gvssib Busc-h and Friends 
Photograph byD. P. Rodcwald 

Comfortably installed on Robert Baskowitz’ coach, Gus- 
sie Busch casts a connoisseur's eye on procewlings at St. 
Louis' Bridlespur Horse Show. Audrey Faust Wallace 
(front) and daughter Elizabeth Busch share his vantage 
Mint. For more color pictures of the show and Gerald Hol- 
land's report on a day with Gusaie Busch, see pages 62-67. 
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BUYING A NEW CAR 



If you're not getting the 
MACMILLAN 3-YEAR 
WARRANTY with your new 
car -you’re not getting all 
you should. This Warranty 
protects you against repair 
bills and replacement of 
over 400 lubricated parts 
for 3 years or 30,000 miles. 

The news has spread across the nation: 
Every new car owner should have the 
Macmillan 3-Ycar Warranty. A War- 
ranty so simple, so honest, so depend- 
able (hat people are literally amazed at 
the protection it offers! 

How can Macmillan back up such a 
broad Warranty? Simple ! We know that 
when a car is regularly serviced with 
Macmillan Ring-Free Motor Oil, 
repairs and replacements just don't hap- 
pen! What's more, we have docunten- 
tary proof that you can save at least 
$6.50 a month by such regular servicing. 

It is quite possible that the dealer 
from whom you're buying your new car 
has already arranged for Macmillan 
Warranty Service. If noi, please .send us 
his name. Address: Macmillan Petro- 
leum Corporation, 530 West 6th Street, 
Los Angeles 14. California. 



ASK FOR MACMILLAN 
SING-FREE MOTOR OIL AT CAR DEALERS 
AND INDEPENDENT SERVICE STATIONS 
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WHAT? 


SCOREBOARD 


Blame the 
golf ball? 


New United States 
Testing Co. study proves 
you sometimes can! 

One of America’s foremost research or- 
ganizations. United States Testing Co., 
just completed a series of impartial tests 
on the four leading high-compression 
golf balls. 

An important part of this study con- 
cerned inu’tu'ss — tha! qiialilv ihai makes 
a f'olf hall when' you hit it. 

Did >ou knuH that ocn amon^ top- 
prid'd p«)lf balls there's cnoui’h variation 
in truencss to make you miss a n ell-stroked 
putt, or catch a trap on a properly hit 
approach shot? 

In tests which measured truencss fac- 
tors, the new Spalding DOT outranked 
all other brands tested— proving the dot 
will follow a truer course putt after putt, 
shot after shot, ball after ball. 

IRUENESS R.\SKtNG 
(baf«d upon lots of truencss of center balance. 

deviation front roundneas and trocness of toll.) 

DOT 

Brand A 
Brand C 

Additional tests in the United States 
Testing Co. Report* also ranked the 
Spalding DOT first in terms of both dis- 
tance and durability characteristics. 

Complete test reports will soon be in 
the hands of your golf professional. Ask 
to see them. 


. . . THESE FACES 


IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Went ('oaMl ltrla>fl ut K'rninn May lit produerd 
liumiHT crop of ri'cord liivaktTS oner' nafTn--lhrov.ini{ 
wxd I’urntfs drind out track aaiuralt'd by narly-day 
raina. USC's Max Trucx (xrr atnrrl act pa<v< with nrw 
t'.K. marks for (hrre milrn and 5.000 meK-r*; Soulhrm 
t'alifornla Binders Club's Mike LarraW. Kal|>h Hu<- 
ler, I.HnK Stanley and Jerome Walters, who ouilettved 
('alifornia'a Don Itowdr'n in unolTieial 4:01,5 liut-b^ 
mile, hurried ihruueh distance medley relay in 9:411.2 
for American r«-cord: Abilene Thrisliaii’a mercury- 
fooled Bobby Morrow, who also Iteat Calirornla’s 
D-amon King and Freano Slate's Mike Agostini in 
9.4 hundred and anchored KKO-yard relay team (0 
vietory in 1 3J4.4. pickl'd up rhythm from Teammaii-a 
Waymond Grigga. Bill Woodhouse and Jim .Segriwt. 
carried <(Uarte( li> 59.9 riorking for 440-yard relay to 
euual world mark ael by Texas last month. 

Jim Brewer, rangy N. f'hoenix H.S. pole vaulter 
who has already cleared 14 fei’l 9Vi inehiw (unrecog- 
nized bicauM' les than four schools were in cumi>eti- 
lioni. eontinui-d bis assault on I'.S. record, soaring 
14 feet 6^ inehrs to push standard up one more inch 
in Arizona State Mi-et at Tucson i May II ). 

Ruaala also poked nose into record-breaking act, 
claiming world marks for Olympic Champion D-onid 
Bpirin, who heeled and toed I5-kilomeler walk in 
1:0.1:45.8 (May 9): female Sprinter Polina Lazareva, 
who acampered 400 meters in S.5.2 (May 10). 

Sergeant Firal f'lasM Antonio Miranda, eagle- 
eyed Fort Knox (Ky.) sharpshooter, had his M-1 rifle 
foeused dead on target, clicked ofT 55 hull's-eyn while 
posting score of 24«-55 out of 250 for new world rec- 
ord in Second Army commander's small arms cham- 
piunahipa at Ford Meade. Md. (May 11). 


BASEBALL 

Cincinnati, getting kind of pitching contendtrs dream 
Bl>out and inspired hitting from former Dodgtr Don 
Hoak. put down Brooklyn 9-2, 7-6, Cubs ,'r-4, T-.'i, 
7-1, to stretch winning streak to 12. shan-d National 
lx*Bgue lead with Milwaukee, which had 3-4 week 
against Brooklyn, Philadelphia and St. Louis. Bum- 
bling Dodgers lost four in row to Redb-gs and New 
York before Johnny Podri*' left-handed magic boat 


Mux Trucx, bouncy 
littleUSC ISO-pounder 
who reaches only 5 feet 
51^ inches even whenhe 
stretches, threaderl his 
way carefully hut ha.st- 
ily through ponderous 
field of 47, hit three- 
mile mark in 13:47.6. 
completed .o.OOOmelers 
in 14:14.5 to not two 
r.S. records in West 
Coast Relays at Fres- 
no. Calif. 


Giants ."i n. halted slide with champions 2 gsm(«aut 
of first place. 

Chicago, given downward push by Boston's Ted 
Williams, who hit four homers, ihri-e in one game i»cc 
hrfoict, bounced hack In blank Ki>d Box 2-0. la-al 
Detroit 6-4. .'>-4 to hold 14-game American la-ague idge 
over New York Yankees, who Anally found palsy in 
Baltimore, look two straight 6 4, 4 3 (on two home 
runs by Andy Carry, one hy Mickey Manllei after 
dropping ihri-e to Cliveland and Orioliw. Indians, 
shocked by unfortunate injury to Herb Score (sec 
pngr JTS), pul together smallish four-game string be- 
fori- Kansas City endid it with 9-2 vietory. Washing- 
ton changed managers in middle of losing streak, ran 
it to |(> before Right-hander Camilo Paaeuul drew 
smile from Cookie with 9-5 win ovrr DetniiC. 


BOATING 

Cornell's veteran senior oarsmen, beaten only hy Yaie 
last year in (tlympie trial, picked up stroke neatly 
fmm hroad-baeki-d Phil Gravink. vengefully |x>werc<l 
over flat, mirrorlike Cayuga Lake two-mile euurae in 
rr-cord 9:.5K.2 to edge Kits by boat length, Prlneeton 
by 314. Carnegie Cup regatta at Ithaea. N.Y. tsK 
paot 70). Next goal for Big Red: Kastern aprini cham- 
pionship on Princeton's Lake Carnegie, .May IK. 


HANDBALL 

Bob Brad), <|uirk-handed 34-year-old Sun Francisco 
policeman who last won title in 1951, split Aral two 
games withyounger (24) Defending Champion Jimmy 
JarolM 21-19, 12-21, dropped Itchind 19-12 in de- 
ciding game before running off nine straight points 
lo lock up national AAU four-wall cbampiunahlp at 
San Francisco. 


VOLLEYBALL 

California loa|iers and spikere made wholesale in- 
vasion of Memphis, romped off with four of five U.S. 
li-am championships. Top prize went to Hollywood 
Y.MC A Stars, who outhuslled Stockton YMCA 15-10, 
15-7 for open title. Other champions: Santa Monica 
Mariners, women's division; Hollywood Comets, 
men’s masters; Florida State L'., eolleges; Los Alami- 
los NAS. Armed Forces, 


Jrd 

4ih 



Play the new Spalding DOT. There are 
other balls in its price field — but none in 
its class! 



SPAldIdiG 

sets the pace in sports 


•U. S. Testing Co., Report No. 27149, 4 2 57 


FOCUS ON THE DEED 



SWINGING for the fences, Boston’s polemic 
Ted Williams hits one of his three home runs 
in 4-1 victory over the White Sox at Chicago. 



FL-AILIN<5 Heavyweight Johnny Holman finds 
no target for hi.s aimless left as Winner Nino 
Valde .iducks in lO-rounder at Portland. Ore. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Harry (Cookie) I^va- 
Setlo. longtime cal> 
league and admirer of 
Charley Drewon. got 
his hig ehance. reluc- 
tantly aeeepted bid to 
succeed old Friend as 
manager of slump- 
ridden Washington (*cc 
pogf .'S'. Last-place 
Senators finally got 
idea, managed to win 
one for Lavagetto after 
losing 12 straight. 


BOXING 

(•■spar Orlfsa. (ris'-swingjnK Mesiran oxHli-rweiaht, 
diiKn tmm low blow in iH-eund. caught allck Isaac Lo- 
gan often enough to suit ntliciala, was award'd iplit 
di-ciiinn in ill-round Himinatiun at Syraruac. 

<tarncl iSugari Hart. cHaaiy Philadol|>hia wclUr- 
weight who siKirla KIvis-Pn'sley-lyiie tldelmrnH but 
neither mcka nor rolU, threw everything but ring 
IKwia at lurllelikr A1 Wilson, hammend out lO-round 
dieision in New York. 

IBC. watching things go from bad to worse while 
awaiting decision on fate, had most diatressing week. 
Cus n'Amato, who guid'd Floyd I’allerson to h<-avy- 
w'-ighi lille and haa Ix-rn feuding with Jim Noiris 
almost ever since, Ihn-w down major gauntlet: "The 
lUC is n detriment to boxing. I do not intend to let 
I'sU'twm box (or the IBC." tuber rfmfudireet.d to- 
wsrd Norris' shaky but still s|irawling empire: Sugar 
Kay Kobinson decided he had "mental blark" toward 
July light with Carmen Basilio, would prider to wait 
until .'teptemNf ; bloat'd Light Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Archie .M'Kin, in (jermany for exhihil ion 1>ouia, 
insist'd he never signtd "a valid eontriel with IBC to 
fight Tony Anthony on June indicat'd it would 

lake SlUO.tXMl to gel him In defi-nd title; France's 
eh'-ruli-fand Cherif Hamia lurntd down bid to m's*! 
Hogan tKid! Basaey for (ealhif weight lille and thi-re 
were signa that the fight might wind up in Faris. 

I'alifornia Slate Alhletir CommiaMion found law 
Ang' liw Promoter Cal Kalon. onetime employer of 
banned Matrhmaker Bala- McCoy, guilty on aix 
counts of violating boxing regulations, placd him on 
prolialion for two years. 

HORSE RACING 

Harp> Hill Farm's Kingmaker, off and running out 
of gale, gave ground Itteily to Pyladn in baekairclch 
but rraiHindtd directly to Bobby Cssery's urging to 
bre«e to new track n-eord of 1 :4K 1 .'i for mile and fur- 
long 'old record: 1 :4S 4 fi by B'lld Rulen whili- winning 
).'>8,!t<l0 Grey Lag Handicap at Jamaica. 

King liairan. frisky Fl'irida-lired 3-year-old. in- 
birrilid Wiliie Hariack when Barbixnn declar'd, showed 
his appreciation by scooting home first by half length 
in $.'li),l.'>0 Delaware Valley Stakes at Garden State. 

conii'naed 



lll->»TIN(; in hospital after line drive by Yan- 
kees' McDougalrl struck him in eye. ('leve- 
land's Herb Score manages hearty breakfast. 



a h'ftplvireifriil ran fakr a ioi of hrn/i/i^ 

Must hol-wt'allit'r .'>uits are euol eiiuugh. and luok well un )ou at first. But the real 
‘"finds" arc the ones that can take cfiuntiess bouts with hot weather, and still look 
good. Timely Clollies are like that— Balanced Tailoring makes them that iia>. ITs 
a brilliant bleiul of hand tailoring and machine sewing tlial keeps Timely Clothes 
in shape, seasons on end. In silk-atul-worsleds tshowii), tropical worsteds, irn- 
portetl silks, mohair-and-worsteils, and other fahrics. At TimeU Clotliicrs. For 
free 2f(-page booklet. “How to Clioose Clotlies To Improve Your Appearance." 
write Uept. S-12, Bochester 2, New ^ urk. "Dress right— )ou can't affoni not to!" 


-mafaa, TIM L CLOTHLS SooIl I 
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SCOREBOARD conihi itrd 



Kdward K. liiihr. 35. 
Cranforil, N.J. •■xcava- 
tor who took u|i trap- 
shooting seriously a 
few years Agn, mutle hLs 
first l)ig score, winning 
national double-target 
title at NY.'\C'« Trav- 
ers Island range. 
Among other winners; 
Walt Ostrom. singles; 
Mitchell May HI. 
haniiicap; DickShaugh- 
nejwy. high over-ail. 



ClifTord Ann freed, 
slightly-huili physical 
education major at 
Lamar Tech in Keau- 
mont. Texa.5. checked 
in with suhpar golf on 
first fl, recovererl from 
brief .slumji to over- 
come Marge Uurns, 
Carolina-s champion. 5 
and 4, in 3&-holp final 
match for Women's 
Southern .Amateur ti- 
tle at .Memphis. 



Johnny Dieck man. 
30-year-old Californ :i 
angler who hohts 30 
national professional 
titles in wet fly, dry fly. 
spin distance and spin 
accuracy, snared fl I 
fish in three-day tour- 
nament, reeled in first 

fishing championship 
and check for Si, 000 
at Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park. .Ark. 


Find, Alfn-d G. Vandorhill's durable 7-y<>«r-<>ld 
son nf Disrovcry, came hack to races aflif tive-monlh 
vaculian, hi4d ort IJsnxiillen's fsal-rlosing .Social 
ClimlH-r and I'orlerhouse in stretch to win S'JH.tOO 
llollyw-iHid Premier Handicap on oiiening day at 
liollywond I'ark. 

Willir .Shoemaker, set down for 1.1 days liy 
Churchill Downs stewards "(nr groM carelnsnem in 
RiisjudKinx the point of finish" while aboard (iallant 
Man in Derby, got moral boost (but little chance for 
rcinslalemenll from Jockeys' Guild iKddie Arcaro, 
pri’sidenti, who prouaited: "When the riders see a 
jockey severely [tenalired for tiling the truth they can 
well wonder if it is worthwhile to be so straight- 
forward " Hut Shoemaker accepted (ate philosoph- 
ically: "I guess if they thought I was wrong, they 
figur<-d they should set me down." 

AUTO RACING 

Piero Tarum, fiftyish "old fox” of Italian auto racing, 
pushed his Ferrari at average 94. 7K mphover treacher- 
ous l,»(Hl-mlle run frtim lin-scia to Home and back 
again, whisz<>d across finish line after lll:S7 47 to win 
tragedy-fillial Mille Miglia which cirst lives of three 
driven. HI B|>eclalors. 

Glenn 'Fireballi RoherUi. lead-fooled Daytona 
Beach driver, took over lead when nine-car pileup on 
29lh lap forced out Curtis Turner and Marvin Panoh. 
soumid his 1967 Ford at average 107 .94 mph, fastest 
ever for any American stock car, to win NASCAR 
"Reltel 3(k)" for stock convertibles at Darlington, S.C, 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Texas, taking its cue from hustling lt>4aymen Hoi- 
lisGuiney.Boiiby Whilden, Wally Wilson. KddieSoul h- 
ern, who sprinted 44l> in 4o fist, and Brooks Patrick, 
who teamed up with Gainey, Whilden and Southern 


In 3:U-K mile ri4ay. ran hog-wild at Austin, piling up 
biggest [Kiinl toliij ever <114 6 6i to win Snuthwi-sl 
Conference title. Other champions in busy college 
wi-ekend: Maryland in Atlantic Coast Conferenci' at 
ChitH Hill. N.C.; William and -Mary in Southern Con- 
ference at Williamsburg. Va.: Oklahoma A&.M in 
■Misaouri Valley Conference at Tulsa. 

GOLF 

Jimmy Demarrl, eolorful veteran who has toned 
down flashy drtus and beefed up his game, put togeth- 
er crisp iron shots and hot pul ter (or 67 on last round, 
added up four-day card to 276 to walk olT with Arling- 
ton Hotel Open and 62.K00 at Hot .Springs, Ark. 

MILEPOSTS 

HOS'OREP -Gordie Howe. 29, brilliant Detroit right 
winger, live-time National Hockey Lc-iigue scoring 
rhamtiUm. this year's leader with 39 points. s<-cond 
(to .Montreal's rocketing Maurice Richardi highest 
seort'r in league history with 749 )>ointa; named winner 
(for third limi'i of Hart Trophy and Sl,0(KI prize ns 
.NHl. 'a most valuable player (or 1966 5 T:bI Montreal. 

PIED lion .AlfoniMi Cabeza de Vara y la-ighlon. 
i7lh Msriiuis de Porlsgn, 2R. dashing .Spanish mil- 
lionaire sportaman, intrepid raring driver, Olympic 
iKilisieddcr; and (laasenger Kdmund 'Gunnari Nelaon. 
40. when De I’ortago's Ferrari blew lire, fiipiied and 
hurtU-d Into crowd during Mille Miglia. at Giiidiz- 
golo, Italy l*«c poor lii. 

PIEP l-en l-jihinonl. 39, Fordham scalback star in 
days ( 193S-39 when Kama were grid |>ower under 
Jim Crowley, later |>ro star with .San Francisco 49er8. 
backlield coach si Navy and Virginia, of liver ailment, 
at Charlottesville, Va. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOATING 

CALIFORNIA, over Wisconsin and UCLA, m 16.46.7 
(or 3 miles. Oikland. Celil 

HARVARD, over Navy end Penn, lot Adams Cup. in 
6,3S lot Ht m . Philadelphia 
PRINCETON ISO-POUNDERS, over Harvard and Yale, 
lot Guldihwail Cup. in 6.31.6 lor 1V» rn.. Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 


CHARLIE NORKUS. 4-round TKO over Bob O'Brien, 
heavyweighls, Scranton. Pa. 

PAOLO ROSI and LEO ALON20. lO-round draw. 
Iighlweighls. San Francisco. 

WILLIE PEP. lO-tound decision over Manny Castro, 
lealhetweights. Florence. S.C. 

COIF 

BEVERLY HANSON. Indio. Calif., Gallinburg (Tcnn ) 
Women's Open, with 29S (or 72 holes. 


FLIN FlON BOMBERS, over Ottawa Canadians, 4 
games lo 3. Memorial Hockey Cup, Regma. 

HORSE RACING 

AKBAR KHAN: S2S.600 Dine H , IH m., by I lengths, 
■n 2.16' ,. Pimlico. Eldon Nelson up. 

LIGHTNING JACK- S28.1S0 Debonair SI.. 61.. by nose, 
in l.lHi. Hollywood Pk M Petersen up. 

FAST. Radnor Hunt Cup Steeplechase. 3!d m.. by I'A 
lengths, in 8:1$. 1. Malvern, Pa. Joe Ailcheson up. 


HARRY HOFFMAN Philadelphia, over W.E. (Slew) 
Hester, Jackson. Miss, 6 2, 6 2. nail, sr clay court 
title. St. Peletsburg. Fie. 

PANCKO GONZALES and KEN ROSEWALL. I match 
each. Genrales leads World Pro Tout, 44 23. 

SWEDEN, over Austria, 4 1, Davis Cup. European 
Zone, second round. 


FISHERMAN’S 
CALENDAR 

SO — 8ntr*i>rt opfnt 
(or DpenfUi; SO 
xerinntt clonre 
tor clourdi. — 
Clear uvirnr; i> — irrtter airlj/ or roily; .M - 
valer muddy. N — ic<t(«r uf normal height; 
SH -atiglitty high; H -high; VH — wry 
high; 1. — loir; It —riAing; F /tilling. \VT5U 
— irtiler lemperalnrr .50'. K(J -finhing good; 
FF -/iehiiig fair; FI* -fxiihing poor; ()V(t 
— oMfIrmk rery good; (){J -outlook good; 
OF —onllotik fair; (>I» —outlook pour 

TROUT: NEW VOKK: Kight-ilay ban on ase 
of woorllanils, influding all freshwaior fishing. 
r-n<lpil .May 12. Br>avfrkill iiKont rpuorui Wf 
.58 Gl, anti river VL hut not oriticKl. Dry fly 
fishing shoulrl be excellont ihniugh June 10. but 
rain is neoiled. Esopiis Creek in in fine shape 
with Henilrifksons, Quill (Fordotw ami Light 
Cahills mtwi prorluctive dry fli«*s. West Branch 
of .\ii.Halile recently resttocked with 21.000 legal 
trout: WT .58-61 and 0(1 for flyraateni. 

NEW kampskikk: .\i [)res.s lime ban on wood- 
lands travel was lifted. Lake Sunai>ee spy says 
rainbows to three pounds are being taken on 
tnilled smell anti streamer flies. ()V<I now that 
ban i.s lifieil. 

MiNNFaioTA: FF <• generally: streams L.C, 
WT 52 oH. wornw still outproducing fliew as 
trout are feeding mostly on bottom. 0(1 for 
dry fly fishing when streams warm up a bit. 


lOAHo: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Shomahor of 
Kellogg. Idaho, boated 2.5- and Ifl-pountl Kam- 
loops trout res|M»ctivp|y at Lake Fend Oreille 
last w-eek. Best results have l>een on plugs and 
-spinners trolled near surface. FO on Snake 
River below Strike Dum with bait men doing 
be.st. .At Thousand Springs big wet flies are 
templing trout late in the afternoon. FP P' 
at American Falls -"Too much water." says 

PENNSYLVANIA: Stream conditions ideal 

through Allegheny National Fortwi and north- 
ern tier counties as WT is in 6(Js every after- 
noon. (rood dry fly action through most of day. 
best at dusk. Little Fine Creek, Lycoming 
County, and White Det'r Creek. I'nion County, 
favored by SI informer who recommentis Hare's 
Kar and Blue Quill, sizes 14 anil 16, as best wet 
flies, Hendrickson lyesi floater. Tionesia and Oil 
creeks and tributaries heavily stocked recently 
ancl fishing pressure fairly light. Mi>st streams 
SI.. WT .5.5-60. rain needed. 

DliiTISti ruLi'MiiiA: Paul and Pinanlan lakes 
proilueing fine action <in Green Serige, ()V(J 
throughout interior, ('oastal lakes also gtaxl 
with Mohun and various arms of lower Camp- 
hell among best hets. Streams generally poor 
except for upper reaches of Cowichan. 
WISCONSIN: Fish and fishermen were in exodus 
last week as big rainbows have been dropping 
downjitream to home grounds in Lake Superior 
after spawning. OF F in central stretches. 
OREGON: Wickiup Keservuir is hot spot with 
rainbows to 8 pounds and browns lo 15 feeding 
on trolled flatfish anil Imcktails. 
t'ALIFOR.NiA: <J(i VC on bnlh slopes of Sierra 
if weather holds. SO May 18 in counties of 
Plumas. Sierra, Nevada, Placer. Yuha. Kldora- 


do anti part of Butte; best bets South Fork of 
American. Truckee. Little Truckee. ProsstT 
and Sagohen creeks, North Fork of Featiier 
below Luke Almunor anil Upper ami Lower 
Salmon lakes. 

COI.ORAPO: All stream.s except those at highest 
elevations now .SH and .SI) with heaviest run- 
ofT due last few days of .May and throughout 
June, OF C along Frying Pun, Roaring Fork. 
Crystal and Colorado rivers in (jlenwt)ii<l 
Springs region. In general. OG for l!i.57 sea- 
son because of heavy stocking and apparent 
end of lung ilroughl eyele. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: MAINE; Leroy Sar- 
gent of South Acton. Ma.s.s.. killeii the sea- 
son's first Ailuniic salmon, a 33-inch. 
pounder on u No. 4 Silver Wilkerson at !i:3U 
a.m. -May 11 from Sliliwalor Pool of the Nar- 
raguagas River. ()C at S'arraguagus. -Machias 
and Dennys rivers although rain Ls niH-tleil. 

BLACK BASS: Missot'iti; Gravois .Arm of 
Lake i>f Ozarks again producing largemouths to 
H pnuntls; best bails live crawfish anil lead- 
hcarl-and-ccl lures. 

t.ofisiANA: FP throughout most of state be- 
cause of high water hut ponds and coa-stal area 
still producing fair catelies, with tnpwater plugs 
and hugs getting good results. 

FI.okIPA: Best spots in northwest Florida are 
Luke Tali|uin. Ochlockonee and Wakulla rivers. 
In northeast state St. Johns near Welaka pro- 
duced 12-pnun<l 4-ounce largemouth for R. J. 
Given.s of Jacksonville last week; lunker ale 
wrong shiner. In central Florida windiest spring 
in years ha.s plagued anglers but ()V(I when 
weather permits fi.shing. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



family room up here 


sports car roadability down here 



Here’s an all 'round perfomer that tops any car on the road in its price range. 
The exciting and peppy new MORRIS TtHK)' is designed along big car lines 
for “man-sized” comfort even to a roomy luggage compartment. It is unmatched 
for road-holding, maneuverability and handling ca.se. and sets a new standard 
f(»r sijfe, economical performance. No other car offers today’s active family so much 
per mile for so little c*ost. World-wide service ...12 months' warranty on parts. 

plus 40 mpg economy here 


THE NEW 


' 1000 ' 

'/our BIGGEST small car buy! 

Available in standard or deluxe 2-door sedan. 4-doo' sedan, con- 
vertible and station wagon models. Write for name of nearest dealer. 


Represented in the United Slates by 

a m AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION • a7 West 57 th street, New York 19. N«w York 

A product of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd. • Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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Now fishing fun is family fun 

. . . especially with a Bronson Spin-King! 


Fishing’s till fun for 
every niember of the 
family — with u Spin- 
King. New. exclusive ’’Crank-O-Maiic 
Clutch" gives you full-time line control, 
maximum retrieve action — automatically! 
Never a backlash. And, unlike other 


spinning reels, the Spin-King will not 
twist line when drag slips because the 
spool never turns. 

Designed for fresh or salt water use, 
on bait or spin rod. Comes with line- 
filled spool. Only SI9.95! 


Wnie for your FREE booklet on spin fshlng, 
“Spinning the Bronson Way." 
Bronson Reel Company, Bronson, Michigan 
Diy. Higbie M(g. Co. 


Bronson 


COMING 

EVENTS 


FRIDAY, MAY 17 
Aule Racing 

NASCAR Late Model Convertible Division Rice, Ch«r- 
Netionsl SCCA Race. Cumberland. Md. (Ihiough May 19). 
Boxing 

■ Joey Giaidetio vs. Rory Calhoun, ffliddleweights(lOtds). 
• Cleveland. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Deg Shew 

Poodle Club of America, Carden City, N.Y. 

Horse Rosing 

Ml Filr Handicap, $15,000, 3-yi.-olds S up. I 3/16 m , 
pitilico. Md. 

Rodeo 

tins Helldorado Rodeo, $7,500. Las Vegas. Nev. (tniough 
May 19). 

Big Seven Conference Championships, Lincoln, Neb 
(Ihrough May 18) 

American rone Davis Cup matches. United Stales vs. 
British West Indies, PoM of Spam (ihrough May 19). 
Tioch B Field 

BiR Sevan Conference Outdoor Championships, Lincoln. 
Neb. (Ihiuugh May 18). 


SATURDAY, MAY IB 
Baseball 

■ New York Yankees vs. Detroit Tigers. New York I 45 
V m (CBS). 

■ Wo hington Senalors vs. Cleveland Indians, Washinglon, 
0C-. 1.55 p.m. (NBC). 


Haibach Trophy Regalia. San Pedro Harbor, Calil. 
Siolesbury Cup Regalia Philadelphia. 

Washington vs. Calilotnia, Seattle, 

Golf 

• Gieenbner Invitation While Sulphur Springs, W. Vi. 
(Ihrough May 19}, (NBC'). 

Horse Racing 

Bashloid Manor Slakes. $10.000. 2-yt -old colts and geld- 
ings. 5 I.. Churchill Downs Ky. 

Betsy Ross Slakes. $75,000, 3-yr -old fillies. 6 I . Caiden 
Stale Park. N J. 

• La Salle Handicap. $70. 000, 3-yt.-olds8up. 61, Balmoral, 
111,6 15 pm (NBC) 

• Los Angeles Handicap. $50.000. 3-yc -olds & up. 7 1. Hol- 
lywood Park. Call! . 8 75 r m (NBC). 

■ the Pieakness, $100,000, 3-yr.-olds. 1 3/16 m PimlKO. 

• Md . 5-30 p.m (CBS). 

e The Wilson, $75,000, 3-yr. -olds S up. 6 ■ famaica. N Y , 
4 45 p.m (NBC). 

Hunt Racing 

Rose tree Foi Hunting Club. Media. Pa. 


Cornell vs. Penn Slate. Ithaca. N Y. 

Harvard vs. Yale. Cambridge, Mass. 

Maryland vs. Johns Hopkins. College Park. Md. 
Penn vs. Darlmouth, Philadelphia. 

Princeton vs. Navy. Piineeton, N ). 

Syracuse vs. Army Syracuse N Y. 

Virginia vs. Washington 8 Lee. Charloltesville, Va. 
Track & Field 

Heplagonal Games. New Haven, Conn. 


SUNDAY. MAY 19 
Auto Racing 

Grand Pin of Monaco Munle Cailo 

NASCAR Granil Nalinnal Division Race. Martinsvillr Va 

SCCA 7nd Annual Race. SI. Louis. 

SCCA Gymkhana. Kansas City. Mo. 

SCCA Race. CoMeyville. Kans. 

Fishing 

Sarasota County Inleinalional laipon TouinamenI, $40.- 
000. Sarasota. Fla. (through August 19) 

Tennis 

Pro matches. Rosewall vs. Goniales, Salt Lake Ciiy. 


MONDAY, MAY 20 

Ciow'r Peele vs. Charley Noikus, heavyweights (10 ids ). 
New Orleans. 

■ Willi BesmanofI vs. Archie McBride, heavyweights (10 
Ids ). St. Nick's. New York, 10 30 p m (DuMont) 

GalF 

Women's Stale Amateur Golf Championships. Abilene. 
Tesas (Ihrough May 75). 

locrosse 

Lehigh vs. Lalayelle, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Tennis 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs, Conyales, Boise, Idaho. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




TUESDAY, MAY 31 
Horte Racing 

Miiady Handicap, 520.000. 3-yr.-olds & up (fillias and 
males), 6 t . Holljiwood Park, Calil. 

Track A Fluid 

P.icilie Soulhwrst Assn. Championships, San Diego. 
WEDNESDAY. MAY 33 


■ Kenny Lane vs Henry Brown, fightweighls (lO rds), 
• Detroit 10 p.ffl. (ABC). 

Horse Racing 

Cherry Hill Slakes. 5IS.DOO, Z-yr. olds. 5 f.. Carden Stale 
Park N J. 

Miss Chieatu Slakes. 515.000. 2-yr.-old Rllies. SV5 f.. 
Balmoral. HI. 

!he fashion 515.000. 2-yr.-old hllies. S Jamaica. N.Y. 

Cornell ss Pnneetori, Ithaca, N.Y. 

THURSDAY, MAY 23 

Mickcy^rawlord vs Bud Sfflilh. welterweighls (lO rds.), 
Flint Mich 
Dog Shew 

Morns 6 Essex Kennel Club. Madison, N.J. 

Golf 

Asheville Women's Open. 55.000, Asheville, N.C. 

Kansas Cily Open. 522.000. Overlook Park. Kans, 
(Ihcough May 2S>. 

Tennis 

Big len Championships. Evanslon. III. (through May 25). 
Pro ma'ches. Rosewall vs. Gonzales, San Francisco 
(through May 24). 

FRIDAY, MAY 34 


Booling 

Ediu (rophy Sailing Race. LarchmonI, N.Y. 

Boaing 

■ loey Lopes vs. Paoli Rosi. lightweights (10 rds.). Wash* 
* inglon. D.C . 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

Big len Meet. Iowa Cily. Iowa (through May 25). 

Track & Field 

Big len Championships, Evanston. Ill (through May 25), 
Coliseum Relays. Vos Angeles. 

liAC Coirlerenee Meet, eastern Illinois, Charleston. III. 
(Ihtough May 25) 

New England ICAAA Championships, Providence(inraugh 
May 25) 

SATURDAY, MAY 35 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR Midget Slock Car Races. Islip. N Y. 

NASCAR Late Model Convertible Division Race. Spartan- 
burg. SC. 

NASCAR Late Model Short Track Division Race. Winston- 


Bosebolt 

Buoklyn Dodgers vs. New York Giants. Brooklyn. 2 IS 
p m (CBS) 

Chicago Cubs vs. Milwaukee Braves, Chicago, 2 25 p.m. 
(NBC). 


Boating 

(Ciew) 

Amencarr Scholastic Rowing Regatta. Washington, D.C. 


■ any De Marco vs. Waller Byars, welletweighls (10 rds.), 
Boston. 


Horse Racing 

Belleiose Handicap. 525.000. S-yr.-pIds & «p (Rllies and 
mares). Ilk m.. Jamaica. N.Y. 

Citation Handicap, 525.(>00, 3-yi.-alds & up, 1 m . Bal- 
moral. III. 

Jersey Slakes. 550,000. 3-yr..olds, I)i m., Garden Stale 
Park. N.J. 

The Calilorman, 5100.000. 3-yr.-olds S up, I 1 15 m.. 
Hollywood Park. Calil. 

Hunt Rocing 

Adiaceni Hunts Racing Assn., Purchase. N.Y, 

Army vs* RPI. West Point. N.Y. 

Johns Hopkins vs. Ml. Washington. Baltimore, 


Tennis 

Pro matches. Rosewall 


vs. Gonzales. Oknatd, Calil. 


Track & Field 

Calilotma Relays. Modesto, Calil. 

Missouri Valley Assn. Championships. Kansas City. Uo. 
Oklahoma Assn. Championships. Norman. OkJa. 
Oregon Assn. Championships. Portland. Ore. 

Soulhern Atlantic Assn. Open Meet, Baltimore. 


SUNDAY, MAY 36 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR Gland National Division Race, Portland, Ore. 
Dog Show 

Del Monie Kennel Club, Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Tennis 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales, La Jolla, Calil. 


*Ste local listing. 


■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 
ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 


The 
handle 
is a 


—turns like radar to sweep in distant 
stations other sets can't reach. 



Only Motorola Portables have the 
Roto-tenna handle . . . and the lifetime 
n.Acir* chassis that can't short or 
burnout- cverl 

Only Motorola has unbreakable 
metal cases mot plastici— covered v.ith 
mnllicolor miracle fabrics in modern 
textures. 

Only Motorola combines mixlcrn. 
tapered stylinK with rich "(lolden 
Voice"’ tone and split-second warm- 
ups (on .AC. DC or battencsi. 

No wonder more iicople buy Motorola 
portables than any other kind! 



CORSAIR (obove). Model 5P31, in Grey * 95 

Tweed miracle fabric with Moreen Ifim, jut! '^O I 

AA MOTOROLA 

/ \ World's Largest Exclusive Electronics Manufacturer 
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FRANK GIFFORD, “most valuable" 
pro football player, wears Jantren's 
"Regimental Stripe" set. Trunks have 
elasticizcd waist, sizes 28-44, S4.95. 
Shirt is Redmanized'’^ to control 
shrinkage. S-M-L-XL. $4.95. At lead- 
ing stores. 


f ^ sportswear for sportsmen 

Janizen Inc., Porilond 8, Oregon 


Heineken's 



and fully apctl in the vats by master 
brewers with over 300 years 
experience. 


You never tastci! beer like llcjneken’s. 
America's larrest selling 
imported beer. 






,-rxso 


Heineken's 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


0«f o/ t<»r jiiiunjitir Mimtotiri rt ad- 
<rs nrinlln iixiih'd im Ihia nduinn 
fruiii Ifn Joplin Gldlte, irliirh inn 
rrilirnl njijirainnl of Mnrtiti Kiint\ 
our pniioplic hoj-ing ii-rilrr. Thr 
cohiitiu in rnllid ''('tiuliddiirr Cor- 
ner’' luid il iiuin irrillni hii Dnri' 
(iri'ijij, irfiii riinihi iiunlilivn nn n 
]miio})tir ohnrrviT. 

T O me. thorf's otu* hoxiiiR 
wriUT loday who’s worth his 
salt; Marlin Kant-, an assopiate 
fdilorofSi’ORTsIi.i.rsTRATED.the 
magazinp that has dono such yeoman service in hoxing’s behalf. 

Kane is t)ie fellow who was in charge of the "Bo.xing’s Dirty 
Business” feature in the magazine. He pinpointed the evils of 
the managers' guild, he spotlighted the boycotting of Welter- 
weight r ontender N’ince Martinez and, most recently, the gifted 
journalist did a Ireautiful job of reporting in covering the IBC- 
I'.S. court battle. 

Kane can turn a phrase as neatly as Willie I'ep can spin an 
opponent: bis coverage of championsbip fights u.sually prove-, 
more interesting and entertaining than the fights themselves. 
Not tliat he overwrites them, far from it. He .simply tells 
the truth, the whole truth, and tells it in a completely fasci- 
nating manner. 

Today’s sports scribe, perhaps from a lack of ideas or an in- 
ability to gain inside information, continually falls liack on the 
hoary crystal ball techni<iue. a euphemism for plain guessing. 
Not so Martin Kane. He makes predictions, sure. But his pre- 
dictions arc based on sound observation. 

The panoptic -Mr. Kane was one of the few to pick Patterson 
to best Archie Moore. He watched Moore train, found that he 
wasn't in shape and concluded that the old man would run out 
of gas — which he did. More recently the figlit mol) went berserk 
over Pliiladelphia’s Garneil i Sugar i Hart. Certain name writers 
even went so far as to jien that Hart was ready for Bu.silio. 
Kane's calm appraisal of young Hart: "He can’t fight on tlie 
inside." Walter Byars demonstrated tlie keenness of Kane's 
boxing brain by making Hart look like a four-routiil (ighler. 

In this day of magic lantern figlits lietween kids who ^•oul<in’^ 
ha\e got close to a main event without a ticket and writers 
who couldn’t come up with a new angle if it was stuck in their 
ly|)ewriters. Martin Ixane i.s both refresliing and beneficial. 

Kane has placed light on the festering sore spots on boxing’s 
imicli abused carcass, and he miglu just be the man to tieal tlie 
poor thing. The manly art woul<l do well to raise more Kanes. 




Ctn. U.S. ImporSzo 


HOLLAND BEER 

Muncn.nz t Co., Inc . New York 36 




Tip for smiinior Iravolors: ifo lii<hl,go noal. 
i>o cool in >\'car shicks 


I-if’litwriglit wa-li ’n’ wear -lacks I’on- 
tainiii^ "DatToii"* inmiiip. 

AiiywluTP ynii iitoji over. wa-Ii ilioc 
liandsonif ^luck- in the ha.-in (or in a 
machine). Tlipy drip dry ready to wear, 
'silh the iTeasc still in. iic«‘uiisc they’re 
made will) hiuh [lereenlajje? ol "Uacron” 
fH»Iye?ler filer. "Dacron" In-lp.- tlicm 


hold their pre-> l>rluecn \sa»liiiip-, loo. 
so yon look neat ihroiinh niaiu weariiips. 
At liome or on the road, enjoy llic com- 
fort. convenience and neat looks of wa-h 
'll’ Hear slacks made will "Dacron". 

•"Dacron" is Du Pool’s fea'stered lrjd*mjrk lor 
ili polyester fiber. Du Pom makes fibers, does not 
make the fabric or slacks shown here. 


I \ojNr 


#PDI0) 


BETTE* THINGS F0» BETTE* HVING.-.TneOyGH CHEMISTtr 
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HORROR 


• Adventure is a religion. Religions re- 
(juire faith, and the adventurer must 
above all have faith in himself. 

• If ’a racing driver’ can stay alive and 
in one piece for the first couple of years 
this is half the battle. 

• The mere fact that we race require.s no 
courage on our part. . . , We get terri- 


fied. ... I think what frightens me 
most is that when I have actually lo.st 
control of the car there is absolutely 
nothing I can do e.xcept .sit still, frozen 
with fear, and wait for event.s to take 
their natural course. 

• Racing i.s a vice, and as such extremely 
hard to give up. All drivers swear that 
they will slop at .such and such an age, 


hut very few of them are able to do so. 

• It i.s the uncertainty of the future that 
attracts the adventurer most. Few pro- 
fe.ssions . . . have less security and more 
unc-eriainty about the future than mo- 
tor racing. One can be on top one sec-, 
ond, but all it requires is a very small 
error and one i.s very embarrassingly 
dead the next. 


T his prophetic and dramatic testimony came from the pen of 
2H-yeiir*old Don .Mtonso Cabeza de Vaca y Leighton, the 
17th .Marejuis de 1‘orlago (s/mi/a (ih<irr-, and first appeared in 
Si'oKTS Ii.Li STKATKi) lust Week jusi four days before his tragic 
di'uth ill (inidizzolo. 

"Foti” lie I’ortugo .seemeil to have been carefully bred for glam- 
our. From his father, who had been it movie actor, a great athlete 
ami -sportsmiin, !i fabulous gambler ami a fearless wjirrior for 
Franco during the Spanish Civil War, he inh-riied a cloak of ro- 
mance (lilting back to the IHth century. One of his earliest ances- 
tors had walked all the way from Florida to Mexico City as part 
of ii .Spanish ireiisure-huntiiig exjieilition in 152S. 

From Fon’s mother came the kind of .^imrican dollars needecl 
to fitiam-e his restless life. She is the former Olga Leighton, a 
Hrilish girl who first married a {'hiciigo financier named Mackey 
and ihrougli him accumulated a fortune front Household Finance 
Corponition, 

Young Fon grew up in the elegant irlleiies.-. of international 
society. His schooling- mostly by tutors except for a month at 
The Lawrenceville School in Xew Jersey in H)44-wa.s casual. 


He was a foppishly dressed youth of 16 living at Manhattan's 
I'laza Hotel with his mother when he first burst into cafe soci- 
ety. By 1947 he hud attracted headlines flying an airplane under, 
a bridge in London to win a $5110 bet. Soon he was a familiar 
figure on the steeplechase courses and polo fields of Europe. He 
was an uecomiiHshed bobsledder, .swimmer and jiii alai player — 
a superb athlete. 

Logically enough, auto racing became h'on's greatest pa.s.sion. 
He started with mitiget cars in Friince, ijuickly graduated to a 
2-liter Ma-serati, which he first raced at Lc Man.s in 1954. Ho. 
drove with far more verve than finesse, had far more than his 
share of accidents, and his wrinkled cars were his racing trade- 
mark. Yet he won his share of races, including the 1956 Tour de 
France for automobiles. 

Surviving Fon de I'ortago are his pretty blonde wife, the former 
fashion model Carol -McDaniel, anti their two chilclnn — .\mlrca, 
6, and .\nionit), .'1. Fon first met Carol in a nightclub and within 
two hours he tobl her he iniendeil to marry her. When Fon made 
up his mind to do something he diti it with a flourish. That is the 
way everyone remembers him. 
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Mar<|uis Alfonso de Portago dies in a holocaust which probably spells 
the end of the Mllle Miglia, greatest of all the open-road auto races 


by WILLIAM ROSPIGLIOSI 

A SWA KM of festive Italians bracketed the clieckered fin- 
ish line at Brescia, waiting. The scent of lime blossoms 
filled the air. Clusters of the white flowers whirled down 
from green foliage, to be flattened against scorching asphalt 
as car after car completed the tortuous thousand miles of 
oi)en road of Italy’s Mille Miglia. 

The Italians were jubilant that their compatriot, 50- 
year-old Piero Taruffi had won the race, coming out of 
semiretirement at the 11th hour to fill out Enzo Ferrari’s 
short-handed team. It was a triumph of unusual sweetness 
for the silver-haired Taruffi, the “old fox,” who knew the 
Italian mountain roads better than any man but had raced 
in the Mille Miglia without success so many times before. 

The crowd cheered Taruffi, who averaged 94.78 mph in 
his experimental 4.2-Uter Ferrari, and the German, Count 
Wolfgang von Trips, who arrived in second place in a 3.8- 
liter Ferrari, and the Belgian, Olivier Gendebien, who was a 
brilliant third in a '.i-liter Ferrari touring coup§. And they 
waited for the popular young driver, 28-year-old Alfonso 
de Portago, to complete a winning Ferrari foursome. 

They liked his good looks, his shiny mop of curly black 
hair, his devil-may-care attitude about many sports. They 
called him uno simpalicone. They were with him. The loud- 
speakers said he had passed Mantua, passed Goito and was 
on the straight stretch between Goito and Guidizzolo. The 
people waited, and he did not appear. 

De Portago had driven a hard race. He would not have 
driven at all, for it is a race much hated by most of the 
drivers, but young Cesare Perdisa gave up racing after the 
recent death of the Italian champion, Eugenio Castellotti, 
and De Portago, as a member of the Ferrari team, was 
asked to lake Perdlsa’s 3.8 Ferrari. Reluctantly, with a 
premonition of disaster that he communicated to a few 
friends, he did. Ev’en after Perdisa’s withdrawal (to be- 
come a horseman), De Portago might hav’e bypassed the 
race. The talented Luigi Musso might have taken the car, 
but he became sick. 

Handicapped by lack of experience in the thousands of 
turns of Italy’s narrow, sinuous roads, De Portago drove 
harder than most, attempting to win by sheer virtuosity. 
He had only 30 miles to go— a few minutes left to drive 
—when it happened. The narrow bridge of Goito was be- 
hind him, the tormenting twists of the Apennines for- 
gotten, and the inviting tape of the road through the Po 
Valley lay before him. 

The spectators who lined the road saw him coming — 
first a dot in the distance, looming larger every second. 
He must have been going 150 mph. Children tried to force 
themselves past the legs of their elders, up to the front 


of the crowd. There was a sudden report, followed by a 
hiss— a tire blowing out— and the dot that was De Por- 
tago, a red Ferrari by now, swerved violently. Its tail hit 
the bank at the left of the road. Then the car catapulted 
abo.'e the first line of onlookers, cut the telegraph wires 
above, and landed among the more timorous spectators 
who had stayed back for greater safety. Amid the shrieks 
of the injured and dying, De Portago died immediately, 
and with him his old friend, the 40-year-old American 
Edmund Nelson, who had come along for the ride. 

A FRIEND NAMED NELSON 

N ki.son, a picaresque character like De Portago, had rid- 
den with the Spaniard before — a victorious ride in last 
year’s Tour de France for automobiles. De Portago first 
met him in 1945, when a bearded Nelson had come out of 
the Merchant Marine to take a job at Manhattan’s Hotel 
Plaza. The young De Portago dressed in the latest Savile 
Row styles, sported a gold cigaret holder, smoked Oriental 
clgarcts and spoke with a pronounced English accent. While 
living at the Plaza he became fast friends with the older 
Nelson. He copied Nelson’s more casual dress, lost his Brit- 
icisms and even learned how to box from Nelson, who had 
been a light-heavyweight fighter. It was Nelson who taught 
the marquis how to bobsled. 

Nine spectators were killed with Nelson and De Portago, 
20 others injured. The deaths of a Dutch amateur driver, 
Josef Gottgens, who crashed a Triumph TR 3 into a wall 
at Florence, and a motorcycle policeman brought the toll 
to 13. 

It was the worst composite disaster in the turbulent his- 
tory of the Mille Miglia, the worst in racing since the Le 
Mans tragedy in 1955. It may well mean the end of the 
Mille Miglia as a road race. Only with great difficulty had 
the Mille Miglia organizers overcome a governmental ob- 
jection to its being run this year after six persons died in 
last year’s race. It is becoming increasingly evident that 
speeds are too high and roads too narrow for today’s cars. 
Other accidents, besides De Portage’s and that of Gottgens 
were only narrowly avoided. Said the world champion 
driver, Juan Manuel Fangio, after the race (in which he 
did not compete); 

“I shall never run in the Mille Miglia in the future be- 
cause it is a race that is really too dangerous. I have tried 
it five times, and I have always seen that the risk is too 
great.” 

Racing tends to survive its disasters, however, and the 
Mille Miglia must be recorded as a triumphant event for 
Enzo Ferrari’s machines, in spite of the overshadowing 
tragedy. Eight of the first 10 places over-all were won by 
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F’l'rraris. a ntnv affirmation, if perhaps the last, of the Mo- 
<lena factory’s postwar domination of the Milk* Mi^lia. 
With three races for the 1957 world championship for man- 
ufacturers now run, Ferrari has Rone ahead of its keenest 
rival. Maserali, two victories to one. 

Ironically, Maserati was favored in the Mille Miglia. 
Two of its maRuificent new 4.5-liter models, the fastest 
sports cars in the world today, were to he driven l>y Brit- 
ain’s Rreat champion, Stirling Moss, aiul France’s best driv- 
er. Jean Rehra. On the day before the race Behra, who lost 
an ear in t lie 195.5 Irish Tourist Trophy race and sulTere<l a 
.score of other injuries in his yet unsuccessful ptish to lie- 
come a world cluimpion, damaged one 4.5 irreparably in an 
accident while completing a painstaking training grind. 

And high though the death toll \va.s. 
it might have been much higher except 
for the bravery, skill and incredible re- 
llexes of Moss. Having started last, an 
excellent position in which to judge the 
.speed.s he must average, Moss got no 
farther than the first bend outside Bres- 
cia. Coming into the curve he felt the 
brake pedal of his 40()-hp mount give 
way beneath his foot. In the split sec- 
ond before the Maserali could hurtle, 
hrakeless. out of control. Moss coolly 
jammed the shift lever into low gear, 
bringing the compres.sion of his eight 
cylinders against the speed of the car. 

He stopped before the car reached the 
spectators who lined the Rezzato cemetery — its walls white 
and cypress trees dark against the brightening dawn. 4 

When Moss went out, the race changed its nature. It was 
henceforth Ferrari’s domain. Three different cars took the 
!ea<i at various points but they were all three Ferraris. At 
Ravenna, the first check point, the five cars first to arrive 
were all Ferraris— first Wolfgang von Trips, second Peter 
Collins, third Taruffi, fourth De Portago — only one minute 
and :i5 seconds behind Taruffi— and Olivier Gendebien. 

But Collins was determined to beat Moss’s 1955 record 
of 98 mph and, pushing hard along the flat straight Adriat- 
ic stretch, he was first to reach Pescara, wdth Taruffi — who 
always made a specialty of pushing on the straight Pes- 
cara run — less than a minute behind him. Von Trips had 


drnppefl back into third place and De Portago still hekl 
his fourth place in front of Gendebien among the five Fer- 
raris in the lead. 

Climbing up the Apennines across to Aquila and Rome, 
Collins masterfully, relentlessly pushed his advantage, 
while all others dropped liack. 

At the Rome check point, the blond Briton led the field 
by almost six minutes. Taruffi was still followed by Von 
Trips, and De Portago held grimly on to his fourth place. 
At that point, Collins was only nine seconds behind Moss’s 
1955 record. 

Then, after 5.50 miles of running, came the hairpin bend 
northward— the bend which joins the Flaminian anti the 
C as.sian ways. Collins took it porfcetly right in the center 
of the road— in asmoolli arc with n<i whe<4 screech. Tarufli, 
in his customary black overall.s and silver helmet, swung 
wide before the bend and, calmly with upraisetl hea<l, took 
the road that led him north to victory. 
But 1 )e Portago’s lack of knowledge of 
the route was very apparent when ho 
took the bend too fast, seemed sudden- 
ly surprised to find it was a hairpin 
and, with the car straining outward, 
only Just managed to complete the 
turn northward toward the place where 
he was about to die. De Portago ha<l 
actually never been round the entire 
Mille Miglia course, though he had 
twice attempted to do so with Nelson. 
The first time, De Portago’s ear had 
caught fire at Ferrara, and the sec- 
ond time out he had run into a mile- 
stone almost at the start of the course. 

It is a tribute to his skill and daring that he kept to fourth 
place the whole way, despite this very grave handicap. 

He was still in fourth place at the Florence check point. 
At h^lorence, Collins had beaten Moss’s 1955 record by four 
minutes and had left Taruffi nine minutes behind him. The 
five Ferraris were still leading in the same order. 

Up the steep twisty Futa and Raticosa passes, between 
Florence and Bologna, the pace began to tell, not on Col- 
lins but on his car’s transmission. Taruffi was also having 
trouble with his transmission and with his springing. At 
Bologna he intendocl to give up, as he had done in the 12 
Mille Miglias he had attempted before. But this time, in 
his 13th try. when he heard that his rival. Peter Collins, was 
in the same had trouble, he decided to go on. He said: 


THE TOP 10 

tJIMIKH <'\I{ IIMK 

1. Taruffi J.2 Tcrrari 10:27:47 

2. V<m Trips .3.S Kt-rrari 

.1. <;«.nd«.bi. n .1.0 Ferrari <;T 

■i. Scnrtalli .1.0 Maserali It:0n:.'>S 

3. Mutftioli 1.3 Porsche Il:l(;ff7 

S. I.utiio 3.0 Ferrari <;T 1I:26:.’><J 

7. HippiH'rales 

pseud. 3.0 Ferrari (;T 11:30:.M 

S- Munnron 2.0 Ferrari lt:.12:0l 

0. Itulirehi .3.0 Ferrari CT 11:11:27 

10. Koechkler 2.0 Ferrari ll:ty;OI 



A SHORT, EVENTFUL LIFE — Dc Poflago in a happy mood water jump ul Aiiieull in his gentleman-jockey days iJ', playing 

with his wife, Carol 1 1 *, relaxing ai Winier Olympics i2>, taking backgammon with Driver Harry Schell at Palm Beach 4 , guiding 
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OE PORTACO’S FERRARI LIESCRUMPLED 


I CLI A ACCIDENT WHICH TOOK HIS LIFE AND 10 OTHERS 


“I had intended to give up because the car didn’t seem 
very safe to me, in its crippled condition. But I had prom- 
ised my wife that I would give up racing if I won a Mille 
Miglia. So I took a chance.” Tarudi’s faith in himself be- 
came justified when at Parma. Collins— a.s unlucky in his 
way a.s his countryman Mos.s — had to retire with a broken 
half-axle. 

Tarurti continued on his way — not pressing too hard — 
careful to avoid gearshifts that would a<ld to strain on his 
damaged transmission. V on Trips behind him was almost 
wheel to wheel, but the old fox was never one to be ruffled. 
\‘on Trip.s had started from Brescia three minutes ahead of 
him. so, a.s long as V'ori Trips kept wheel to wheel, Tarulfi 
had a three-minutes lea<l. 


But the two cars, racing in to the jammed finish line, 
side by side, made a grand ending to what, in all prob- 
ability, will be the last of all Mille Miglias. (Gendehien 
— in third place— had arrived earlier.' Keports were cir- 
culating even then that the dashing De Portago had in- 
terrupted his rush toward Brescia, near Rome, upon seeing 
his frequent companion of late, the movie actress Linda 
Christian. He had stopped his car, it was said, waited for 
the actress to sprint to him, then had lifted her up and 
kissed her before roaring onward. It was with exhilaration 
that the last crowd on the finish line of the last Mille 
Miglia atul of TarutTi's la.st race, waited eagerly for De 
Portago. But ”// Simpalicnfic” the fourth man, had been 
stopped by death at Guidizzolo. end 



Spanish bob down run at (’oriinu i r,., showing Gary Cooper car in proving his lack of superstition ostentatiously by driving No. I3 

which he nearly won P’chruury's Grand Prix of Cuba (6j, and Ferrari to victory in the 195.’j Nassau Governor's Cup race (7). 
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A BLUNDER 


An Editorial 

A WARNING TO 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS 

There are grave lensons to he learned from the sadly 
mishandled case of John Fraser, the basketball 
referee whose “resignation” has just been accepted 
by the .\tissouri Valley ('onference. 

The MVC, after an investigation which was at 
first culpably perfunctory and only reluctantly un- 
dertaken, found that charges of “fixing” games, 
made by anonymous gamblers against Fraser, have 
not been proved. Hut it also found that Fraser has n 
criminal record and a current background of associ- 
ation with gamblers and undesirable elements. 

It emerged that Fraser was indisputably a man 
ivhoshoitid never have been hired as a college referee. 
.Is far as citizenship and character are concerned, 
he no more ftltcd the definition given by .4sa llush- 
neil (see page 19) than the man in the moon. 

These conferences hired a referee whose back- 
ground they cannot have investigated. Their irre- 
sponsibility involves a threat of deadly import to 
college athletics in general, and the great and grow- 
ing sport of basketball in particular. 

Basketball has become so popular so fast, and so 
money is being bet on it alt over the country, 
that it is obvious that unless the game is rigidly 
administered and controlled by men of determina- 
tion and integrity it will inevitably become smeared 
by scandals as terrible as those which almost 
killed the sport six years ago. 

Mr. Bushnell points out that among the prime 
requisites of a college referee are “strength of char- 
acter, giHHi citizenship and unquestioned hon- 
esty.” The Big Ten and .MVC did not satisfy them- 
selves on these points when they hired Fraser. When 
they discovered their mistake, there was forth- 
coming no note of righteous anger, but every 
evidence of a desire to avoid washing dirty linen 
in public and even an attempt to conceal the 
existence of the dirty linen. 

Investigation was at first smothered; it became 
the intention to camouftage an overdue, outright 
dismissal as a discreet resignation. 

A disagreeable chapter is notr closed. /( sliould be 
pondered by college officials everywhere in .1 merica. 


Belatedly, the Missouri Valley Conference 
takes a stand for 'complete integrity' in 
its basketball officials; and Referee John 
Fraser’s resignation is quietly accepted 

by MARTIN KANE 

R kfkrf:k Johm K. Fraser has asked the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference to remove him from its list of active 
basketball oHicials. The conference has done so. 

Fraser is the referee who was identified in the March 4 
issue of Sports Illustrated as the subject of reports that 
he had been used by gamblers to control the point spread 
(on which basketball gambling is based) in certain games 
that had been bet on heavily. Such rumors about Fraser 
were not new. The Big Ten, for which Fraser also had 
officiated, had heard them in the spring of 1956. Fraser’s 
connection with the Big Ten was severed, but not in any 
way that would reveal he was under su.spicion. 

Indeed, it was not then revealed to the Missouri Valley 
Conference that he was under suspicion. He was merely 
told that available dates on the Big Ten schedule would 
conflict with his MVC commitments. The MVC, therefore, 
continued to employ him. 

But in time the MVC heard similar rumors. It was act- 
ing with pussyfoot discretion at least equal to that of the 
Big Ten (a minor automobile accident was used to cut him 
off the MVC schedule) when Sports Illustrated pub- 
lished its report and suggested that it would be much 
healthier for a sport as recently embarrassed as college 
basketball if such matters were brought into the open. 
Since then the MVC investigation, and others, have been 
proceeding. They have turned up some astonishing facts 
and have led to Fraser’s resignation under fire. 

Last week the MVC held its annual spring meeting in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Members of its Officials’ Committee 
and the MVC faculty representatives (the governing body 
of the conference) considered the Fraser matter for two 
days. When the MVC refused to make a public statement 
on its meeting, Sports Illustrated asked four questions. 
The questions and the answers follow: 

Q. At the last meeting (March 10) of the MVC officials’ 
committee you stated that your investigation into Fraser’s 
background was to be continued. Is it now concluded and, 
if so, what is the outcome? 

A. As of this date (May 10) our investigation has been 
concluded unless further evidence warrants the case being 
reopened. Mr. Fraser has requested that he be removed 
from the list of active officials. 

Q. Have you received information from official sources 
that Fraser has a criminal record and has associations with 
gamblers? 

.4. On the 30th of March, 1957 we received information 
from law-enforcement agencies that Mr. Fraser has a con- 
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IS REPAIRED 


victlon dating back 22 yt^ars. On that same date Informa- 
tion was received that alleged association with gambling 
elements was being investigated. 

Q. Do you consider h>aser a suitable man to referee your 
colh'ge ba.sketball game.s? 

A. The Missouri N'alley Conference does not believe in 
sacrificing any oHicial in public rumors or accusations. 
However, the conference believes that no person shouhl of- 
ficiate in intercollegiate athletic contests where there is any 
reasonable <iuestion as to his complete integrity. 

Q. Will he continue to referee next season, and if not, 
why not? 

A. N’o. Mr. Fraser has reiiuested that he be removed 
from the list of active ollicials. 

What the M\T liad discovered about Fraser is mostly a 
matter of public record, easily iu'ci*8sihle. 

In the course of its investigation, the M\'C called on the 
St. Louis police deparlnK-nt ami di.scovereil that the po- 
lice. alert to the possibility that St. Louis gamblers might 
be involved, had already a.s.signed members of it.s intelli- 
gence s()uad to the case. St. T.ouis gambling these days is, 
lioweviT, decidedly minor, by no means of syndicate jiro- 
piirlions. Major gambling actiMty in the area is centered 
across the Mississippi River in tlie nearby Fast St. Louts- 
Alton area of Illinois, ba.se of the Buster Wortman mob, 
hard by tlie liomeof .John K. Fraser. 

.\s the investigation proceeded, eyebrows rose. .John 
Fraser had been known to wache-s, fellow refert-es and 
athletic directors of the the Big Ten and the Big 

Seven a.s a liighly competent and fearless referee, singularly 
unaffected by the partisan furies of home-town crowds, 
respected by players and popular with newspaper sports- 
writers. neighbors and tavern customers. 

With only cursory investigation, ijuite anotlier picture 
developed. He began to look le.ss and less like a proper per- 
son to officiate at basketball game.s. 

When the investigation began, Fraser admitted readily 
that in two respects his past had blots on it. 'It was to 
develop later that Fraser admits readily whatever is a mat- 
ter of police or court record or can be proved otherwise.) 
He admitted tliat at the age of 16 he had been declared 
an incorrigible delimjuent in his home town of Carlinville, 
Illinois. He was accused of theft, of knowingly associating 
with criminals. He was put on proliaiion for a year. 

THREE-YEAR SENTENCE 

Six years later he was a basketball coach at a small 
coed school. Blackburn College, in southern Illinois. 'I'hroe 
of the girls accused liim of rape. .\n all-male jury con- 
victed liim on one charge ithe other two were nol-prossed) 
and he was sentenced to three years in Menard Peniten- 
tiary. He served one year and was paroled. 

When h’rjxser made these ailmissions he pleaded that he 
was the product of a broken home fit was a shattered home) 
and that the rape charges were false. He said he had re- 
haliilitated himself and pointed to his success in business 
and to friends who knew of his past and who ailmired 
him for overcoming it. Seven years after his conviction, 

contitiHfd 



NECK BRACE wom by Fraser in front of his saloon was tiue to 
an auto accident and was the first reason given for sidelining him. 
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continued 

Govprnor Dwight H, (IretMi restored his right of citizenship. 

Thus, after spending Sunday, March 10, in consideration 
of the case, the MVC made no public announcement of 
these facts but instead declared there was no evidence to 
support rumors that Fraser had been involved in gambling 
fixes. It a<ided that its investigati(»n would continue. 

At this point it was a fair bet that the MVC, if nothing 
further turned up. would reinstate h’raser. Indeed. Father 
Charles L. San<ler8on, president of the MVC. so declared; 
“If nothing more shows up, he certainly will be exonerated.” 

But M\ C’s and other investigations continued, and in 
time a clearer picture emerged. 

The “rehabilitated” Fraser was a habitual wife beater. 
His wife, whom he married shortly after his release from the 
penitentiary, divorced him after two years of marriage on 
grounds that he not only punched and kicked her but 
(according to her sworn complaint, uncontested in court by 
Fraser): he attempted to take the life of the plaintiff with a 
revolver which he then and there held in his hand-s and told 
the plaintiff he intended to kill her; pointed the revolver at 
her and was prevented from taking the plaintiff’s life by 
reason of the plaintiff’s having previously removed the 
cartridges from said revolver. Later, Mrs. Fraser said, he 
again threatened to kill her and their infant daughter. 

Fraser married again. His second wife has twice divorced 
him, both times on charges that he beat her brutally but 
she also ha.s remarried him each time and they are still mar- 
ried. Their third marriage, he says, was in Oregon, where he 
was .stationed for a time during World War II. 

Fraser has a tendency to violence. He is disarmingly 
frank about it, tells about it in a man-to-3nan, straight- 
forward way and, somehow, there is a tendency to overlook 
the fact that some victims have been women. 

“Let’s face it,” Fraser .says. “I am a hell of a hard guy 
to live with.” You couUln’t ask for fairer than that. 

The investigation iheti led to discoveries more immedi- 
ate than Fra.ser’s rape conviction and subsequent marital 
violence pa-st crimes which Christian charitableness might 
consider expunged), anil more directly linked to basket- 
ball fixes: he was currently associating with gamblers and 
persons known to the police. Firstly there was his long 


friendship with Dominie Todaro, notorious professional 
gambler and something of a political power in the area 
where Fraser lives and operates his Hitching Post tavern. 
.\t first Fraser represented this as a mere casual acquaint- 
ance. But 'rodaro spoke more frankly and, in the end, 
Fraser admitteil lliat the intimacy was of long standing. 

Todaro is a squat, fat, round-faced man who has been 
the kingpin of gambling in the .\lton area for some :J0 
years. He operates the Domino Clul), a not too imposing 
establishment on the southern outskirts of Alton, a few 
mile.s south of Fra.ser’s Hitching Post, which is in Godfrey, 
Illinois. The Domino Club has been the scene of gambling 
games over a long period. There are several gambling con- 
victions on Todaro’s record, a fact he mentions lightly, and 
his two brothers, who work with him, have been indicted for 
receiving stolen goods. He wields, nevertheless, great polit- 
ical influence in that part of southern Illinois and is a pro- 
fessional bail bondsman. 

“Fve known John for 10 years,” he said, “and he comes 
here often. He was in here just last night. Some people 
thought I lent him money to buy his tavern, but I didn’t.” 

Fraser tells pretty much the same story now of his 
friendship with Todaro. As against his furious tongue- 
lashing of a Sports Iixustratkd photographer last h'eb- 
ruary, Fraser received this reporter cordially. He was behind 
the bar of the Hitching Post, busily serving beer. 

“We bought this place April 11, 1955.” Fraser said. “My 
wife and I work here seven days a week. We have just one 
bartender. So we’ve made a lot of money.” 

NO AUDIT 

They have truly made a lot of money from such a mod- 
est establishment. Fraser jiaid only $'20,000 for it but, ac- 
cording to his own account, last year he had a net profit 
of approximately $17,000. In fact, he has claimed a similar 
rate of profit since he began operating it ihe lives in a 
$21,000 house, had earlier this year $10,000 in a bank ac- 
count and drives a 1956 Cailillac and a 1948 Plymouth). 
Fraser attributes this prosperity to low overhead. When the 
Sports 1li,ustr.\teu story was published lie offered to let 
the MVC audit his hooks and income-tax returns. The 
offer was accepted but, before it could be completed, Fraser 
refused all cooperation. He had also offered to take a lie- 
detector test but withdrew that offer, too. 



MEETING in Tul.sa, around table i/. In r.<. Rev. K. A. O’Connor, Rev. C. L. SandiT-ion, Si. Diuis: A. K. Kilers, retiring commission- 
Detroii ; Dr. J. Sours, Wichita; Dr. F. Gardner, Drake; P. Becker, er; Norvail Neve, incoming commissioner; Dr. Stovall, Houston; 

Bradley; Dean K. .\. .McKIroy, Okla. -A&M; Dr. G. Small, Tul.su; Dean R. Bursick, Cincinnati; Dr. A. W. Blair, N. Texas State. 
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INTEGRITY 


UNQUESTIONED HONESTY 


by ASA S. BUSHNELL 

Hiiislrnt CuUi'jr 
Alhlrlic ('oiift roiee 


Th»* chariiclcr of u 
sporl ean he no bcl- 
UT lhan that of its 
officials. Thisi.s par- 
ticularly true of 
basketball an<l oth- 
er panics in which 
officiiH inn decisions 
have paramount in- 
Muenceon the projj- 
ress and outcome 
of the competition. 
Thc'Slreiiiithof any 
.sjwrt is based in no small measure on the 
competence and integrity of the men 
plain zealots, most of them — who serve us 


il.s officials. At Eastern College .\lhletic 
Conference headquarter.s (the largest col- 
lege conference in the U.S. i. where we an- 
nually iLs.sign hundreds of officials f{)r inter- 
collegiate football, basketball, baseball, 
gymnastics, fencing, wrestling, sficcer and 
itockey, we apply numerous criteria wlicn 
making our selections. Here are the aliri- 
bulps which we seek in officials while striv- 
ing to furnish capable official ing — inilee<l. 
the best officiating possible fnr our mem- 
ber colleges: 

li Strength of character and good citi- 
zenship. 

2 1 Peeling for the sport involved. 

:}i Knowledge of the sport’s philosoph.v. 


rules and procedures; understanding of 
their proper application. 

4 Intelligence and common sen.se. 

.* 1 ) Speed of mind, of eye and of foot. 

fi) Demon.strated courage and uniiues- 
liont'd honesty. 

7 I Self-possession anil self-control. 

8' Obliviousnes,s to pressures from side- 
lines anil from stands. 

9' Liking for people, and ability to gel 
on Well with them. 
lOi Tact and forbearance. 

Ill Devotion to officiating, prefi-rably 
as an avocation. 

This may add up to an overlong yard- 
stick, but .standards can hardl.v be too high. 



.As to Dominic Ttxlaro, Fra.scT later agreed that he knew 
the man well and frequented his establishment. There were 
indications that Fraser might know others whose reputa- 
tions made them improper acquaintances of a referee. Gus 
Sansone, for instance. Sansone is a friend of Totlaro's and 
has a gambling record. Until recently he was connected 
with some of St. Louis' tougher lioodlums. It has been 
learned tliat Sansone has known Fra.ser for five years. 

“Sansone?” Fra.ser said. "1 wouhin’t know the guy if I 
saw him. I might have met liirn someplace but I wouldn't 
know him.” 

Sansone was once employed by a produce company in Al- 
ton, but Fraser .said he did not buy produce for his tavern. 

"I just sell sandwiches, already wrapped,” he said. "It 
isn’t that kind of a place.” 

This made it rather odd that, while Fraser was a referee, 
he had i>een in contact several times with the Bonunarito 
Produce Company in St. Louis. Police regarded this firm 
as a mere front for Frank (The Bomber) Bommarilo's 
gambling enterprises. But Fraser insisted he did not know 
Bommarito, whose produce company has .since been closed. 

Fraser did acknowledge, with another burst of disarming 
frankne.ss, tlial he was familiar with the King’s Bar in St. 
Louis, an esial)lishment owned by .Jimmy Michaels .Tr., the 
son of Jimmy Michaels Sr., a notorious racketeer who lives 
in St. Louis but operates on the Illinois side of the river, 
where there is much le.ss heat. He went there quite often, 
Fraser said. 

FRASER DROPPED 

The talk shifted to the origin of the l)askptball gambling 
rumors, so far as tlie M\’C is concerned, in Wichita, 
Kansas. This reporter had talked with Little Joe Stevens 
Jr., star player on the University of Wichita basketball 
team. It was to Little Joe, whose father is a l)ookmaker, tliat 
Lee Cole, who had a conviction for possession of gamliling 
ectuipmont, had made the remark that Wichita was going 
to lose its next three games. Cole insists he meant only that 
iie did not believe Wichita could hope to compete against 
such teams as Western Kentucky, St. Louis and Bradley. 
But Little Joe reported Cole’s statement— whatever it 
was — and it was noted by university ollicials that Fraser 
was the only referee assigned to all three games. That led to 
a conference between Wichita and St. I^ouis University 


authorities and it was decided to ilrop Fraser from the last 
two games. Wichita lost them aiiyliow. If a fi.x had been in, 
however, the point spread might have l)een difTi'rent. 

Little Joe had promised his coach that he would not 
di.seuss Cole's statement, or even ailmit that it iiad been 
made, but he tlid express an opinion of Fraser. 

“I liked him,” he said. "I thought he was all right. You 
know, he’d talk to the players all during a game, keep 
up a chatter: when he’d hand you the ball, he’d say 
something like, now you’re aliead, so hang on to the ball. 
Stall. Stall.” 

This was odd advice from an official to a player. 

There had been talk, it was mentioned, that Fraser 
might have been involved in a feather-bedding racket dur- 
ing his days as a stewanl in the hod carriers’ union. 

“Nothing to it,” he said. “Some of those guys would turn 
up drunk, they didn’t want to work, and I had to beat up a 
couple of them. That's why some of them don’t like me.” 

A great many men in the Alton area rlo like Fraser, how- 
ever. That was obvious in the banter acro.ss his bar and it 
was obvious also at a stag dinner at the Alton Elks Quar- 
terback Club on March 28. Fraser was, in elJect, guest of 
honor and, seated at the head table with his lawyer, heard 
a glowing tribute from Robert Burnes (sports editor of the 
St. Louis Ctube-Demorrttl }. Burnes, acT{)rdifig to the Alton 
Fh'ctn»tj Tcfcfjraph report, descril)ed Sports Ii.lustratkd 
as ‘‘that scurrilous magazine.” 

But Burnes has him.self discussed Fraser in private, re- 
layed gossip about him, including one rumor to the effect 
that while traveling with another official by <'ar on a i>as- 
ketball assignment Fraser had stopped .several times at 
taverns along the way. and on the return trip picked up 
envelopes at the same luverns. .According to Burnes. Fraser 
does some gambling. Fraser denies this vehemently. 

John K. Fraser is now out of basketball, so far as the 
Missouri Valley Conference is concerned and quite cer- 
tainly as far as other conferences are concerneil. The con- 
ferences have learned that it is not enougli to specify that 
a referee be “of good moral cliaracter” but that there is a 
responsibility on college officials to make certain, by in- 
vestigation and not by mere dependence on easily obtained 
character references, tliat the moral character of ref- 
erees and others who guide college sport is indeed good. 
The M\'C has had to learn it the hard way. e n ly 
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SPECTACLE 



PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
OAVIO KITZ 


DRIVER'S VIEW fromroi'kpil of Caniulii’s 
rurinn hydropliini- iiiiinrlrM II ^hi)W9 
Di'lroil Pilot Danny FosI*t blai'.ini; t hroujth 
a speed run a^ainsl George Simon’s Mixa 
L'.S. on praclici? course on Detroit River. 


BOATS UNLIMITED 

Any Sunday in summer 100,000 Detroit boating fans are likely to crowd 
onto the water to form one of the biggest marine traffic jams in the U.S. 


I F THKRP is one common donominalor in the complex in- 
dustrial society of Detroit, it is pleasure hoatinit. P'rom 
Playboy Horace Dodge, who spent millions out of his fam- 
ily auto fortune trying 10 win spee«ll>oat trophies, on down 
to the auto-plant sweeper who pays $5 to join an outboard 
club, the people of Detroit spend their spare time on the 
water. And, as the pictures on these pages show, the De- 
troit yachtsman, aided by handy docking facilities like the 
225-berth City Basin at right and abetted by the racing 
committees of half a dozen yacht clubs, sometimes goes 
about his boating in a way that must be seen to be l)elieved. 

No Detroit sailor worth liis salt, for example, would hesi- 
tate to joust witli a mammoth lake freighter (see page IS) 
to get a clear shot at the starting line in an important race. 
Nor would the driver of a roaring hydroplane think twice 
about slamming through a rival's wake at I.IO mph if such 
derring-do could help take the Gold Cup out of Seattle, 
liome of the enemies of Detroit’s unlimiteil racing cla.ss. 

To an out-of-towner, used to thinking of Detroit in 
terms of assembly line.s and new grillwork, all this water- 
borne excitement might seem a little out of place. But 
native Detroiters, reared by the edge of the maritime fun- 
nel formed by Lake St. Clair and the Detroit River, con- 
sider it the mo.st natural thing in the world. For the fact is 
that Detroit’s marine history is a.s old a.s the city itself : and 
in this motor-inin(ied town pleasure boating grew up right 
along with the automobile. Back in the winter of llXfS, a 
Detroit man named Cameron Beach Waterman turned out 
tlie first production outboard motor in tlie U.S. At about 
the .same time a ship’s carpenter named Christopher Co- 
lumbus Smith began building Chris-C rafts in an auto-style 
assembly plant, the first boatbuilder to try production- 
line methods. Along this same strip of water another De- 
troiter, Gar Woo<l, dominated international speedboat rac- 
ing a.s no other man has before or since. Nine times in 


the years between 1920 and 19:1:1, Wood’s boats won the 
Hurmsworth Trophy. .And at the en<l of tlie 19:1:1 season, 
when he announced the retiremimt of the 48-cylinder, 
7,fi(H)-hp .U/.S.S Amerira X, the sport of spee<lboat racing — 
in fact, motorboaling in general — hud climbed from the 
hobby of back-hay tinkerers to a major national pa.stimc. 

The city is justifiably proud of its boating heritage. But 
unlike a lot of other towns that got there fir.st with some- 
thing and then (luil, Detroit is still around today with the 
most in Ijoating. The Detroit Yacht Club, for instance, 
with its ;l,;inO members and :384 berths is the biggest yacht 
club in the world. Its membership reads like a iVhu’if Who 
of engineering. Chris Smith and Gar Wood were DYC 
members. So was old Henry Ford. So is Benson Ford. So 
are Cliarles F. Kettering, Charte.s Soren.sen and a long list 
of other industrial tycoons. 

Not far from the Detroit Yacht Clul) is another mari- 
time society of some 1. 1100 members, the ancient and hon- 
ored Detroit Boating Club. In terms of history, it claims to 
l)e the oldest (est. 18:19) boating club in the U.S., having 
survived, as its conservative membership points out, a suc- 
cession of catastrophes, including several major fires and 
11 Democratic administrations. In terms of today, the 
boat club fo.slers one of the most active rowing programs 
in the country. Early every morning a hundred dedicated 
oarsmen, among them two crews that rowed for the U.S. 
at Melbourne last fall, pull ofT for hour-long workouts in 
their .slim, varnished shells. 

Then there is the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, with its 
glass-walled swimming pool, dazzlingdebutanteparties and 
expensive Chris-Crafts — the most glamorous of Detroit’s 
Ifxt ciiitliiiuid iin /Ki'je 

Boot Basin, carved out of w/aterfront next to 
swank River House (right), offers mooring for 2SB craft. 
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With Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel (left rear), the Industrial Building 
(center skyline) and the Ford Building (second from right) 
forming massive backdrop, John R. Miller's blue-hulled sloop 
“Valiant” slides clear of rival yachts before start of Riverama 
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lfty-four*foot ketch "Resolute" (above), manned by Grosse Pointe Sea Scouts, heads out 
of Detroit River into Lake St. Clair for an afternoon sail. Selow, pretty Elaine Milke acts out 
Charade during pirate party put on by Detroit Coast Guard Auxiliary on Gull Island In lake 






BOATS UNLIMITED 

continued from poge 20 

yacht clubs. And the Little Club, a quiet collection of some 
275 members that steadfastly declines to reveal its mem- 
bership list, its dues or initiation fees, saying only that 
it has “Detroit’s oldest families.” And. finally, the club 
that claims to be the most serious sailing club of all, the 
Bayview Yacht Club. 

About the Bayv'iew membership, Commodore Lynn 
Stodman Jr. explains, “There are no social fences here. A 
man must show sailing skill to belong.” A.s for the club- 
house it.self and the physical surroundings, no one even 
bothers to explain. Bayview is located near an industrial 
wasteland behind the Detroit Edison Co. power plant; the 
peripiieral area looks like Tobacco Road. However, the 
Bayview membership couldn’t care less. They c«me down 
to work on their bouts, and to race in such classics as the 
I’orl Huron-Mackinac or the Chicago-Mackinac, the big- 
ge.st and the longest of all fresh-water .sailboat races. 

It .should not be inferre<l from any of the above that De- 
troit. after starting out 54 years ago with the outboard, 
has given itself over to sailing. Quite the reverse. For, while 
tlie sailors may have more time and perhaps more money, it 
is the outboarders who have more boats— 60,000 the last 
time anyone around the city tried to count the kickers. 

Perfiaps 150 of these are racers, auto workers who take 
a busman’s holiday every night of their lives when they 
leave the mammoth as.sGmbly lines to come home and tinker 
with their engines. They may belong to clubs like the 
Belle Lsle Stock Outboard Club, and indirectly to the 
American Power Boat As.sociation, from whose Detroit of- 
fices come the sanctions for most L'.S. speedboat races. 

But the other 59,850 are fishermen and family cruising 
fans, who belong to nothing but the great fraternity of 
American boatmen. Each week thousand.^ of them run 
downriver to Fighting Island or Grosse Isle, where the 
fishing is good, or portage by boat trailer to the fine lakes 
in the Pontiac or the Belleville-Ypsilanti areas. Their big- 
ger inboard brothers stay closer to home, berthing their 
boats in the canals between Nine Mile and Ten Mile roads?. 
And any skipper who runs short of supplies can stock up at 
Kean’s 22-acre Detroit Yacht Harbor, which has wliat it 
calls the nation’s only real marine supermarket. “You can 
come in here,” says Louie Kean, “and get boating supplie.s, 
furniture, clothing, groceries, hardware and whisky. We’ve 
got 18.000 items — including chrome-plated screws, which 
we might not sell until next year. But we've got them if 
anybody asks.” 

Put them all together, the industrialists with their glit- 
tering cruisers, the hydro men with their hatred of Seat- 
tle, the outboarders with their trailers and the sailors with 
their pretty sloops and yawls, and you get one of the most 
startling scenes of marine activity anywhere in the world. 
No one really knows how many pleasure boats there are 
in Detroit, although everyone agrees the number is at 
least 100,000. Perhaps the most honest estimates have 
come, variously, from an awestruck reporter (“That’s a 
hell of a lot of boats”), and from the local Coast Guard 
l"\Ve have a very congested situation”). So congested, in 
fact, tliat last year a city judge began handing out speed- 
ing fines to marine hot rodders. Hardly anyone min<ls the 
congestion, though. For a water tralfic jam on Sunday is 
getting to be a city institution. Besides, in a town like 
Detroit, with a boat for every .seven families, the point is 
to get out on the water yourself, not worry about keeping 
other people home. —Nick Thi.mmksch 


Graceful chris-CRAFT Oypfy, owned by Edward C. 
Quinn, president of the Chry.sler Division of the Chrysler .Motor 
Corporation, head.s out for day-long crui.se on Lake St. Clair. 


OUTBOARD TRAILERS jammed into parking lot at foot of 
Fairview Street near launching ramp on Detroit River show new 
trend to mobile boat berths among city's 60,000 out boardens. 


RACING SLOOP HcMtu, owned by Norman iNubhyi Surn.s of 
Ml. Clemens, .Mich., won fleet honors in IS-').') Chicago-Mackmac 
race, took Cla.ss B title in last .season'--^ 235-milc Fort Huron event. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


DECISION IN WASHINGTON • COURAGEOUS HERB SCORE • A CASE 
OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY • BIG BOOM IN CHICAGO • DEFINITIONS 
OF AN AMATEUR • CURIOSITY IN ASIA • SCHEFFING’S DAYDREAM 


LOGIC 

AKTKU THRKE Weeks of major league 
^ baseball the Washington Senators 
— short of hitters and short of pitchers 
— had lost 16 of their first 20 games 
and were in last place in the American 
League. By the immemorial logic of or- 
ganized baseball, therefore, the Wash- 
ington club fired Manager Charley 
Dressen. To his desolate and hopeless 
post was named Harry (Cookie) La- 
vagetto, oldtime Brooklyn Dodger 
hero, oldtime Dodger coach in Charley 
Dressen’s day as Brooklyn manager. 

Lavagetto was reluctant to succeed 
his old boss. “This is sickening,” 
said he. 

"This is baseball,” said Charley 
Dressen. 

THE U.S. WINCED 

rpnERE is scarcely a man, woman or 
child in this country who has not 
played at one time or another with a 
baseball, and who, as a result, is not 
instantly able to imagine what it might 
be like to be struck in the face by one. 
Last week the whole country winced 
—perhaps the more so because the man 
whose pain it felt In empathy was a 
fellow it could hardly have helped but 
admire and applaud: Herbert Jude 
Score, the Cleveland Indians' pleasant, 
handsome and dazzling young left- 
hander. Since time immemorial the 
U.S. has always had the fast ball 
pitcher: for this generation Score fills 
the role which Bobby Feller and Wal- 
ter Johnson filled in theirs. At 23, he 
is also something more: an intelligent, 
self-critical, genuinely religious young 
man. 

Score was the obvious pitcher to 
start against the New York Yankees 
in Cleveland’s Municipal Stadium last 
week: the Indians’ best against the 
champions of the world. He looked 
tall, whiplike and relaxed as usual 


as he took the mound. Then before 
the game was really under way and 
while hundreds were still shuffling 
along ramps toward their seats, it 
happened. Score threw a low, streak- 
ing fast ball to the second batter, Gil 
McDougald. McDougald swung in 
the same split second and the hard, 
white ball rifled back, struck the pitch- 
er in the right eye and bounced toward 
third base. 

Score fell as though he had been 
clubbed with a wagon tongue. The 
marvelous discipline of the game pre- 
vailed for another second or so— Mc- 
Dougald ran toward first and the 
Cleveland third ba-seman fielded the 
ball and threw It to first base for the 
curiously inconsequential out. Then 
players converged on the fallen pitch- 
er. McDougald took one look and 
felt ill. Score, still conscious, was 
lying with his body in a defensive em- 
bryonic curve, bleeding frighteningly 
from the face. Amid an awful hush 


the loudspeakers called for doctors and 
a half dozen of them began hurrying 
across the grass. 

The fallen man’s face was numb. He 
could not be sure, he said later, that all 
his teeth were not knocked out or that 
his face had not been shattered or that 
the eye was not put out. He prayed to 
St. Jude, whose name he bears and 
whose intercession Roman Catholics 
invoke in “desperate cases.” He was 
loaded onto a stretcher and carried, in 
a luTiereal rite, slowly ofi tbe field. 

For all the terrible implications of 
his injury (six years ago Cardinal 
Pitcher Bobby Slaybough had to have 
an eye removed after he was hit by 
a batted ball). Score never lost his 
poise. In the Cleveland dressing room 
he said, “Now I know how Fullmer 
felt.” At Lakeside Hospital he said, 
“I never had pain like this before,” 
but also, turning his good eye around 
the small room to which he had been 
assigned, he attempted a small joke: “I 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Challenge from England 

Nine determined yachtsmen from England’s Royal Yacht Squadron have finally 
made the challenge expected from them: for the first time in 21 years England will 
seek to regain the America's Cup from the United State.s. Proposed time and 
place; September 19;)8, off Newport, R.I. Competition will be in 12-meter yachts, 

• More Trouble for Texas A&M 

Texa-s A&M, serving u i>vi>-year NCAA probation tor illegal football recruiting, 
was barred from the Cotton Bowl la.sl year. Now, with the penalty nearly com- 
pleted. the Southwest Conference ha.s rebuked the Aggie.s for ba.skctball recruit- 
ing violations. Should the NCAA tack on another probation Bear Bryant’s strong 
team may miss out on another Cotton Bowl. 

• Not in the Family 

Boxing, lumped with other professional sports for a hearing before the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee, should be con-sidered on its own demerits, says Rep. 
Kenneth B. Keating: “The abuses within that sport are far distant from the prob- 
lems of the professional team sports.” Boxing, he says, .should be tackled later. 

• Indianapolis Warmups 

Troy Ruttman, practicing in a Zink Special, zipped around Indianapolis Speed- 
way at 142.4 mph, indicating reduction in engine size after last year’s accidents 
will have little effect on speed of race entries. Unofficial record: 146.6 mph. 
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may come out of this with claustro- 
phobia.” His face was badly cut atul 
swollen, his eye hemorrhaging, he had 
a broken nose. He lay alone with ice 
packs around his head in the darkened 
room, while telegrams, telephone calls 
and letters poured in from all over 
the country. 

If he worried, he showed no sign. He 
did Ids liest, through the general mana- 
ger. Hank Greenberg, to calm Yan- 
kee MeDougald — who ha<l cried, ‘‘If 
Hi-rb goes blind I’ll quit the game.” 
And by week’s end he bad some good 
news: his brain was undamaged, ami 
since the bones of his skull had ab- 
sorbed most of the blow, his eye would 
still be useful. There was no telling, 
however, just how much vision he 
would retain, and no telling, either, 
how well he would be able to pilch if 
he is able again to relaunch his career 
— every pitcher must he off balance 
at tlie instant of delivering his throw 
to the plate, every pitcher knows he 
is in danger of batted balls, hut few 
have had to bear the sure knowledge 
of just how badly the hard sphere they 
throw can hurt them. In Whittier, 
Calif, a cook named Ernest Robbins 
offered one of his eyes to the pitcher 
“because I love baseball,” but as Herb 
Score surely knew, nobody could win 
the battles ahead for him but himself. 
He seemed tranquil as he waited. ‘‘It's 
all,” he said, almost soothingly, “part 
of the game.” 

FAME STRIKES OUT 

T HIS WILL UK a short story illus- 
trating the perishability of fame. 
Tony Cuccinello, now a Chicago 
White Sox coach, drove Manager Al 
Lopez to Sox park the other morning, 
expounding as he went on White Sox 
chances for the pennant. Carried away 
with fervor, he drove through a stop 
sign al 25 mph. Naturally, there was a 
police car parked at the intersection. 

The police ear honked Tony to the 
curb and a fuzzy-chinned young cop 
walked up to his window. ‘‘Had a lit- 
tle trouble seeing that slop sign, didn’t 
you?” he said. 

"Yeh, I sure did,” said Tony. “I’m 
Tony Cuccinello of the White Sox.” 
"Who?” 

"Tony Cuccinello of the White Sox.” 
The cop looked painfully unim- 
pressed. His partner strolled up. "This 
guy says he’s Tony Cuccereno of the 
White Sox.” the young cup said. 

"Cuccinello,” said Tony through the 
window. 

“Oh, yeh,” said the second cop. 
“Pleased to meetcha.” He turned to 


the younger cop and said. “That's 
Tony Cuccinello. Sox right fielder.” To 
Tony he said: "Watch out for them 
stop signs, pal.” 



Tony said he sure would and drove 
olT. But he was a muttering man. “Cuc- 
oereno!” Tony Cuccinello would rather 
have had a ticket. 

VACUUM AT CHICAGO 

F oh nF-Ni:uATioNs football has not 
only influenced the atmosphere, 
conversation and social customs of 
I’.S. college life hut has provided 
Young Turks on innumerable cam- 
puses with a wonderful target; the col- 
lege rebel who is not against football, 
in fact, can hardly expect to attract 
much interest in his more profouml 
schemes for reshaping the world. In the 
ISycars since Robert Hutchins banned 
football at the University of Chicago, 
however, there has been no point or 
profit at all in crying out against it, 
and this spring, as was doubtless inevi- 
table. a new fashion in di.ssidence was 
born. Six daring young men rushed 
into the Hutchins-built vacuum, cry- 
ing that they wanted football back. 
Last week, as a result, the campus 
Was lively indeed. 

Like all revolutionists, the fearless 
six needed a symbol, a standard about 
which to rally volunteers— in fact, they 
needed the bigge.sl bass drum in the 
world, the 8-fool 2-inch monster which 
was presented to Chicago back in its 
days of football glory by Carl D. Green- 
leaf (Class of ’99), then president of 
the C. G. Conn band instrument com- 
pany of Elkhart. Ind. From 1922 to 
1989 the drum— known as Big Bertha 
—was the very thudding heart of Chi- 
cago’s cheering sections, but when foot- 
ball died it was laid away under the 
stands at Siagg Field. According to 
legend, the drum grew faintly radio- 
active during World War II, a period 
wlien atomic scientists worked near 
its storage space. After that it was 
returned to the Conn company, was 
eventually redi.scovered and adopted, 
with delight, by — naturally enough — 
the University of Te.xas. 

How to get it? The revolutionists 
di.scovered that the U. of C. adminis- 
tration, whij'h is laboring with an un- 
Hutcdiinslike desire to build school 
spirit, was delighted to help them. 
Dean of Students Robert Strozier tele- 


phoned his counterpart at Texas and 
arranged to borrow the drum. Four of 
the six daring young men .scratched to- 
gether $140, got a used Ford and a 
trailer and headed south; they loaded 
Big^ertha and drove her to Chicago 
without pausing for sleep. Last week 
they staged a parade to dramatize 
their cause, and since a good many of 
their fellow students react to Big Ber- 
tha the way the W.C.T.U. might react 
to an 8-foot bottle of booze, a certain 
pandemonium reigned. 

The antifooiliallens, in fact, got to 
work before Big Bertha appeared. The 
rebels piled wood for a bonfire al Siagg 
Field, but before the scheduled demon- 
stration the forces of conservatism 
poured kerosene on it and l)urned it. 
When Big Bertha was truiulled past 
dorms and fraternity houses hundreds 
of students rushed out and fell in be- 
hind; others, however, fired Roman 
candles al the venerable drum (they 
missed) and lobbed stink bombs, wa- 
ter bombs and bags of flour at the pa- 
raders. One girl stood transfixed, arms 
out, thumbs down as the noisy, jos- 
tling, singing crowd went past and an- 
other student waved a sign which bore 



the scornful legend: "Football, Frats 
and Fornication.” 

A new fire was kindled at the foot- 
ball fieUl, nevertheless, cheerleaders 
leaped and Big Bertha was thumped 
enthusiastically. It was hard not to 
speculate, after the clamor had final- 
ly died down, on what precedents 
might have been set at Chicago, at 
what might eventually happen to 
campus life if chess, say, were abolished 
at UCLA. 

AMATEUR IN LIMBO 

T HK United States Golf A.ssociation 
defines an amateur golfer as "one 
who plays the game solely as a non- 
remunerative or nonprofit-making 
sport.” USGA rules add that "accept- 
ing expenses, in money or otherwise, in 
connection will) a golf competition or 
exhibition (except from one on wlioin 
the player is normally dependent i” is 
enough to lose a man his amateur 
status. 

Both of these rules are a[)rupos in 
the case of Harvie Ward, the prepos- 
sessing young San Franciscan who has 
twice won the national amateur. Ward 
c<>iilhinrd 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

is a salesman for a San Francisco auto- 
mobile agency operated !)y a highly 
successful dealer named h>ldie Lowery. 
Ken Venturi, who came witliin the 
twang of a nerve of winning the Mas- 
ters a year ago. is also a Lowery em- 
ployee. When Lowery was asked by 
the California income tax people to 
ex{)lain deductions he had taken for 
business expenses involving golf, Low- 
ery maintained that he had spent some 
$.50,000 a year on golf promotion. He 
charged off such items as trips to the 
British Amateur and all top U.S. com- 
petitions; .$1,500 for a portrait of the 
15)1:1 Xational Open cdiampion, Fran- 
cis Ouiniet, for pre.sentation to a Xew 
York golf club; gambling in Calcutta 
pools, etc. Moreover, be said, he had 
paid the expenses of Harvie Ward to 
the Canadian and I'.S. Amateur tour- 
naments in 15)54. 

Golf-minded San Franciscans are in- 
clined to agree that Lowery's golf pro- 
motion is a legitimate business deduc- 
tion, since it has lieiped make his auto 
agency one of the most successful in 
the country. Ward has been a true 
charmer on the golf course ami his vis- 
its around the country uinloulitedly in- 
itiate sales for Lowery. So ingratiating 
is Harvie that the USGA has atvarded 
Sun Francisco the 1958 I'.S. Amateur 
championship,s partly in honor of his 
two L'.S. Amateur victories. 

When Lowery told his .story to the 
grand jury peeking into his tax dilli- 
culties, he create<l a problem for the 
rSGA. By their own definition. Ward 
may no longer he an amateur. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the association 
sent Ward a ijuestionnaire which he 
answered by wire. Then they invited 
him to appear before their next regu- 
larly scheduled meeting, in Chicago, 
June 7, to amplify his answers. 

irmil he has appeared and explained 
his position, Harvie Ward must remain 
in a sort of limbo somewhere between 
pro aiul amateur. Indeed, in the un- 
utterably confused state of amateur 
rules interpretation, he may be there 
after the hearing. Unless, of course, the 
USG.\ seizes the Ward ca.se as an op- 
portunity for clear definitions. 

Is an amateur simply one who can 
afford the time to ma.ster his sport and 
who has the money to pay his own 
way completely, c.g., curlers, several 
polo players and a millionaire golfer or 
two”? Or may he also be a fellow who 
postpones a conventional career to de- 
vote himself to sport for a while and 
lets others pick up his tabs, c.g., most 


amateur tennis stars and »iuite a few 
track and field men? 

Po.s.sibly the odtlest ambivalence in 
amateur sports is the college basket- 
ball player, who can be a semipro for 
three months during the summer with- 
out damage to his amateur status the 
other nine months of the year. 

The USGA need answer only for 
golf, but it has a chance to carve a deep 
principle for amateurism in general. 

AMBASSADOR WITH JAVELIN 

Th' Indonksia produces an Olympic 

champion anytime in the near fu- 
ture. you can blame Bill Miller for it. 
Miller, who competed in tlie Olympics 
at Helsinki for the United Slates and 
placed second in the javelin with a 
l2:{7-foot 8^,|-inch cast, ha.s been touring 
the East as a representative of the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the U.S. Stale Department. 
He has found considerable enthusiasm 
and very little know-how in his trav- 
els. Malayans insisted to him that only 
early-morning exercise was useful, In- 
dians felt that a runner who gulps air 
through the mouth a<lmits perilous 
germs and that the best way to run is 
with a liandkerchief stuffed in the 
mouth. Miller managed to change a 
lot of minds by patiently describing 
succe.ssful western practices. 

Miller also discovered some spear- 
throwers in Borneo, who lo.ss the local 
spear— much heavier than a javelin- 
well over 200 feet. And on the islan<l of 
Xias, off the we.st coast of Sumatra, he 
di.scovered young men who woo their 
ladies by high-jumping with a takeoff 
from a rock. With the help of a good 



BOBBING, TOO 

Seeing is believing: 

You've heard this, I as.sume. 
Well, here's a boxer weaving— 
This lime complete with loom. 

— Ku'iiaku .Armour 


two-fool step-up. they can sail free 
for another seven feet. The highest 
jumper on tite island of Nias gets the 
girl of his choice. Whether the Xias ’ 
boys can jump that high for a gold 
medal naturally remains to be seen. 

Young .Asian athletes have the same 
interests as young American athletes. 
Miller discovered. One of tlie questions 
he heard most often was: "Is Marilyn 
Monroe as beautiful as her pictures'.”' 

Sai<l Miller, who has never seen 
Marilyn but who, after all, represents 
the Department of Slate: "We think 
she is.” 

IF . . . 

B oh SciiKFFisi;, freshman manag- 
er of the Chicago Cubs, sat alone in 
the dugout staring vacantly out to- 
ward the playing field where his play- 
ers were taking a much needed but- 
ting practice. The season was not even 
a month old and already the Cubs w c-re 
e.xaclly where most people predicted 
they would be in September— last. 

“Manager Schetfing,” a young re- 
porter askc-d. "do you mind if I a.sk 
you a hypothetical question?" 

“No,” said the manager blankly, 
his eyes never leaving the field. 

"If you had your choice of any one 
player from another team, which play- 
er would you choose?” 

For a few seconds it was as though 
Schelling had not heard the ijuestion. 
Then his eyes began to focus on an 
idea and his mouth liinted at a smile. 
"Wliy, I suppose I’d take Hank Aar- 
on,” he said slowly. "He's only ‘28 and 
already a fine hitter. He’s got marvel- 
ous wrist action.” 

"What about some of the Yankees?” 
“The Yankees?” His voice rose with 
the words. "The Yankees have some 
wonderful men. There's Mantle and 
Berra, of course, Itut do you know what 
fellow I like? Billy .Martin. He's a good 
hitter, belter than most people give 
him credit for.” Schetfing was excited 
now. "The Yankei's have gooil pitch- 
ing, too. There’s Ford and Larsen. . . . 
Do you know they’ve got two excel- 
lent jiitchers they haven’t even used 
yet? -And what a bench. Coleman, Col- 
lins, Slaughter. . . . What a bench. 
Gee, what a team!” 

For a moment Scheffing was manag- 
ing the Yankees and men such as Man- 
tle, Berra and Ford. Then the moment 
passed and he was back with the Cubs. 
Scheffing rose slowly and turned his 
attention to the day's game and a line- 
up which read; Kindall, Banks, Walls, 
Long, Moryn, Bi)lger, W'inceniak, Nee- 
man and Kaiser. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



MEDICAL STUDENT Chris While parachuted in Army 
and entered college meet to help promote the sport In U.S. 


HARVARD SOPHOMORE Brad Straus, making second 
jump, tries to stabilize as static line extends behind him. 



FALLING FOR 


The jaunty young man at left is Christopher Wetherley 
White, onetime Cambridge oarsman now at Harvard 
Medical School — so his bowler and weskit are understand* 
able. But why the broad smile on his face and why the fan- 
cy dog-show ribbon on his coat? Because Christopher has 
ju.st won the first U.S. collegiate parachuting competition. 

Since some jumpers of modest experience showed up for 
this college meet at Woodbury, Conn., men with fewerthan 
five jumps were required to use static line parachutes as a 
safety measure. As their shroud lines spun out, these ap- 
prentices {below) looked like wild dancing puppets, but in 


JUMPER STRAUS IS PULLEO ERECT AS HIS PARACHUTE CATCHES AIR 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY COLES PHIKIZY 


FAIR HARVARD 

general performance of the collegians was heartening to the 
experts. As the judges congratulated Dartmouth’s Charley 
Hotchkiss for an almost certain win 39 feet off target, out 
of the plane jumped Christopher Wetherley-White, gaug- 
ing the wind perfectly, straight for the target ^ross. At 
200 feet a quartering wind blew him off, but Chl'is White 
rode his risers smartly. His feet hit the cross 9 feet 
inches from dead center. Chris White beamed, then had 
a sobering second thought. “I told the school I was skip- 
ping clinic for an important engagement,” he pondered. 
‘‘When they read about this. I’ll be in something of a me.ss.” 


DICK TOMKINS OF HARVARD SPREAD-EAGLES ON HIS FOURTH JUMP 



> 




harvard novice Henry Childs on first jump seeming- 
ly does adagio dance as lines uncoil from deployment bag. 

WINNER Chris White grins as helpers remove reserve pack. 
“When there’s wind,” said White, “the last 50 feet is luck.” 



ALAS, POOR GIANTS! 


Bound by proud tradition but tempted by western gold, 

by ROBERT CREAMER 

yesterday's befuddled heroes don't know which way to turn 


T wo \VKt:KS Ai:o, on a warm, sunny 
Saturday inomitiK. a lovely day 
for a ball Kamo. Hnra<’e Stonehani, 
the chubbN', >;ra\'ing hut surprisinjjl.v 
youthful lookill^,' j>re.siiient of the N'fW 
York (jiants, sat at his plain woi)<l»'ti 
desk tiiKh in llie ancient clubhouse in 
<leep renter field in the Polo Grountls. 
()ufsi<le f)n the playinj; field the liall* 
players w»Te takin^' batting practice. 
There was a knock on tlie door, the 
dour opened and a lU-};allon hat came 
in. closidy followed by Dizzy Dean. 

"Harya, Mr. Stoneham?'' beiloweil 
Di'/.r.y, who was iu New York to tele- 
cast the Game of the Wei-k. 

.''toneham was Kenuinely delij(hte<l 
to see Dean. They shook liands, cx- 


rhansctl pleasantries and talked i>ver 
old times for a while, tlu- treasured 
days of the 'dhs when Dean and the 
St. Louis Cardinals did battle with 
(’arl Hubbell and the Giants. Dizzy 
stomped urouiul the otlice talking ami 
finally ended by a window, his liands 
on the sill, peering out at the great 
green e.sjiaiise of the Polo Groumls' 
playing field. 

He looked around at the grand- 
stamls and bleacher.s. The total capae- 
ity of the Polo Grounds is over 
but there were less than 100 people sit- 
ting scattered here and there, like the 
last stray tufts of hair on a very mangy 
(log. It was only ll:di( in the morning 
and tin* game wasn't to start unlil 2 in 


the afterii(;on, hut Dean made a face. 

"Looka thet,” he sairl in disgust. 
"When we played here back in the 'dOs, 
they’d be half full by now. Lines up 
the street wailing to get in even before 
the gates opened.” 

Stoneham .stood next to him ami 
looked out at the field. He notbled, 
])erliaps just a hit wistfully. 

"Times have changed, 1 )iz.” he said. 

Times hun changed. In llie 'dOs you 
worrit'd about the ti'am y«>u would put 
on the field next year. Now you worry 
about the field you’ll put your team on. 

Less than a week after Dean stopped 
in, another man came to N'ew York 
to see Horace Stoneliam. He was the 

a.uti.iu'd 




This whisky is so good that... of all the whiskies 
made in Kentiickv...and these are the world's best... 

K.entiickians themselves overwhelmingly choose Karlv 'l imes 
over all other straight whiskies. Try Karlv Times 

tor better times. Good, so good it's remarkable. 

KENTUCK'V' STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY . EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO.. LOUISVILLE 1, KY. • 86 PROOF 





VAN HEUSEN gets into the fashion swim with new 


favorites in 


shrunk-to-fit 


Inspired by old-time striping splendor, here are new cotton knits that are as 
invigorating as a dip in the deep. Striped and piped with handsome color, they're 
as good to look at as a beauty on the beach! .\nd when it comes to comfort, 
nothing outperforms these fine soft Interlock cotton knit shirts. Smooth and superlative! 

And because they're redmamzed. they never, ever shrink out of style, shape or fit- 
no matter how many limes washed. Find them wherever V^an Heusen shirts are sold. 

The maize and crimson shirts are $ 3 . 95 ; the others $ 3 . 95 . 

Come on in— the fashion's fine! ALLEN KNITTING MILLSt Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York l.N.Y. 
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ALAS. POOR GIANTS! 

riiiiliii iii'd 

mayor of San Francisco. Ilis mission 
was ol)vious: Walter O'Malloy of tho 
Brooklyn Dodgers had already agreed 
(according to insiders) to move his 
r>odgers to Los Angeles ne.xt season. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if the Giants 
moved to California, too, and kept 
the ancient rivalry humming to tlie 
tune of fresh new gold? San Francisco 
WHS ready. Tlie mayor and Stoneham 
talked. Later they held a press con- 
ference at which they announced they 
had nothing to say, by order of Ford 
Frick, Commissioner of Baseball. Sly 
questions brought only coy response. 

AN EXPENStVE LUNCH 

.A.11 this proved irritating to the as- 
sembled members of the press. One 
writer passed .\rthur Patterson, the 
Dodgers’ publicity man. Sourly hesaid, 
"A wa.ste of time. This was nothing.” 

Patterson stared in amazement. 

“Nothing?” he demanded. “The 
mayor of San Francisco Hies acros.s the 
country just to talk to Stoneham, and 
yitu think it’s notJiiufj?” 

Tlie new'spaperman shrugged and 
went out. Patterson shook his liead. 

Perhaps it was nothing (though in 
that case it was a damned expensive 
lunch I. Perhaps the Giants will remain 
the New York Giants and continue to 
play in the antiquated museum called 
the Polo Grounds, rather than in a 
sleek, modern l)asel)all theater like the 
one San Francisco promises, or like the 
imposing one Minneapolis built (sec 


paye just to dangle temptingly 
under Stoneham’s nose. 

Perhaps Stoneham has defmitely re- 
fused Minneapolis and positively 
turned down San Francisco. F’erhaps 
he intends to keep his Giants forever 
in Manhattan, squeezed between Coo- 
gan’s Bluff and t he Harlem River. Per- 
haps the whole thing ns- nothing, all 
this talk of moving. 

But don’t bet on it. 

Horace Stoneham doesn’t talk as 
much as Walter O’Malley, and he has 
no compulsion for forcing events, like 
O’Malley. But when the situation 
demands drastic action, Stoneham 
throws the dice with the beat of them. 
Consider the dramatic hiring of Leo 
Duroctier, the startling trade that 
brought .\lvin Dark and Eddie Stanky 
to the Giants, the calculated dealing 
off of the hero, Bobby Thomson. 

Currently, Stoneham is fondling the 
dice again. He is aware of the situation. 
It is drastic. 

.■\llemlance at the Polo Grounds in 
1954, the year the Giants won the pen- 
nant and the World Championship, 
was 1.155.067, a very pleasant Imt 
hardly spectacular figure. In 1955 the 
Giant.s lost their good second base- 
man. Dave Williams, when spinal ar- 
thritis forced him to retire at 26. They 
releaseil washed-up Monte Irvin, once 
their most valuable player, and sold 
Sal Maglie, their pitching hero of 
heroes. They managed to finish third, 
but attendance fell .‘160,955, by far the 
worst decline in the major leagues. 
Volatile Leo Durocher resigned as 
canliniicd 


HIGHLIGHT 


T iikhf. are two Tnd Winiam.s«‘s. One ha.s 
an iiberralion that drives him to deni- 
grate by word and deed the Williams who.se 
performances have won the admiration of 
a generation of fans. Thi.s season it is the 
latter Ted Wilhams who is most in evi- 
dent“e. His batting average has i)een well 
above .400, he is leading the .\meriran 
League in home run.s, and his performance 
at the plate was a major factor in holding 
the Boston Red Sox within easy striking 
distance of the American League lead. 

Before a game wdth the White Sox last 
week Williams smashed so many drives 
Into the upper deck in right field during 
batting practice that Chicago Second Base- 
man Nellie Fox told him: "You don't need 
a bat. .lust use your fists.” 

During the game, Williams stroked home 
runs into the .stands on hi.s first two at-bats. 
The third time up he flied out. “I learned 
something then,” he said. “Keegan had a 
3-2 count on me when I swung— and it 


was a had ball. If I hadn’t gone for it. I 
would have walked." 

The fourth time at the plate. Williams 
swung at a good pitch and drove hi.s third 
home run of the day into the stands. 

■‘\S hat 1 don't understand is why every- 
body's getting so excited,” Williams ob- 
served later. ‘Tve only played 15, 16 games 
and I got a long way to go. The pitchers 
just seem to be putting them where I like 
them.” 

Before the next day’s game Ted was 
warming up in front of the Red Sox dugout 
and cavorting in one of his favorite gam- 
bols —pretending he wa-s pitching a hall 
game. Williams would peer in for the sign, 
check the makc'-believe basics anti then break 
off a big curve. While everyone in the park 
watched, he threw hooks, sliders and fast 
balls. Nellie Fox stared wide-eyed and 
fmally muttered, “It isn't bad enough he's 
clubbing us to death. Now he's gonna pilch 
us to death."— L. W. 



Pardon the 
intrusion . . . but if 
you're an engineer, 
Douglas needs you! 

Let’s .start with your next nios'e 
— the one we hope will start your 
engineering future with Douglas. 
You’ll become a part of a crack 
engineering team . . . with 
the opportunity to use all your 
abilities and to expand your 
responsibilities. 

At Douglas, projects like the 
exciting DC-8 jet transport and 
THOH, the top priority 
intermediate range ballistics 
missile, offer plenty of scope for 
your talents. 

These and other Douglas contracts 
in our backlog offer engineers 
solid ground for building a 
rewarding future ... in California 
or in other Douglas 
locations across the nation. 

Pleose write for cornplete information to: 

C. C. LaVENE 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAIT COMPANY 
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H athaway imports Aertex fr<)m 
Kn(;lHnd. It's astounding stuff. 
As cool us your birthday suit. Absti- 
lut^Iy washable and shrinkproof. 

Every Aertex pullover shirt cont.ains 
a million tiny windows. Your body can 
breathe through them. Your skin can 
tan through them. Yet you cannot see 


through them. And Hathaway tailors 
the worlil's coolest shirting with your 
golf swing in mind. Plenty of room in 
the shoulders. 

You can buy Aertex shirts in checks 
or solid colors at most better stores — 
$7.9.5, If frustrated, protest heatedly 
to C. F. Hatha way, Waterville. Maine. 


ALAS. POOR GIANTS! 

eonliH lied 

maiiaRpr, The relatively colorless Bill 
Rigney was hired in his place. 

In 1956 reports from spring training 
were tremendou.sly optimistic, but in 
the regular .sea.son results were disen- 
chanting. Though young rookies flared, 
and .John Antonelli pitched master- 
fully, the (riants hatl to sprint to fin- 
ish sixth, and attendance fell off an- 
other 194,933, again the worst in the 
league. In total attendance the Giants 
were dead last, almost 100,000 behind 
the eighth-place Chicago Cubs. 

This year two of the bright rookies 
of 1956 — Jackie Brandt and Bill White 
—arc in the Army. Catcher Bill Sarni 
had a heart attack in spring training 
and at 29 had to quit baseball. Despite 
the finest, driest, warmest spring New 
York had experienced in years, attend- 
ance was steadily and pitifully low, 
until the first Dodger-Giant night 
game of the season. One warm Mon- 
day afternoon the Giants played to a 
crowd of 1,604. The next night, play- 
ing against the St. Louis Cardinals— 
ordinarily a great attraction in New 
York — on a most pleasant spring eve- 
ning, the Giants drew only 4,934. 



THE REASONS WHY 

“People have moved out of the 
city," Horace Stoneham explained. 
"You used to be able — at least over in 
Brooklyn they could— to go out and 
get a crowd from within walking dis- 
tance of the park and fill the stands. 
You can’t do that any more. Nowa- 
days people ha%’e to drive in from the 
suburbs. We have a transportation 
problem, and we have a parking prob- 
lem. It takes people too long to get 
through the traffic close to the Polo 
Grounds, and too long to get away.” 

Stoneham has been called a lot of 
things in his 20 years as head of the 
Giants. He has been criticized for too 
often displaying an unjustified and 
misleading enthusiasm fur Ids players. 
He has been accused of being a part- 
time boss, of being too fond of the 
camaraderie to be found in Toots 
Shor’s bar, of failing to exercise firm 
top-command control of the Giant 
front office, of tolerating inefficient 
men in key jobs, of not realizing tliat 
petty jealousies were interfering with 
the proper operation of the club. He 
has been called oversentimental, tra- 
dition-bound, an ana«'hronism in an 
age when the near-totalitarian efficien- 
cy of the neighboring New York 
Yankoe.s has come to be accepted as 
the proper way to run a ball club. 


L. B. Evans’ Son Company, Wakefield, Massachu.setts 




STONEHAM AND SON; STILL OPTIMISTIC 


But no one has ever said he lacks 
courage, and no one has ever called 
him stupid. Stoneham clearly recog- 
nizes these facts: 

► The Brooklyn Dodgers are going to 
mo%'e out of Ebbets Field. 

► The New York Giants ought to move 
out of their beloved Polo Grounds. 

► The New York Yankees do not par- 
ticularly want either the Dodgers or 
the Giants as tenants in Yankee Sta- 
dium, and neither the Dodgers nor the 
Giants particularly want to become 
tenants of the Yankees. 

► The City of New York— its ruling 
politicians acutely aware of criticism 
because of delays in road building and 
school construction — is not going to 
buil<l a stadium of any type for either 
the Dodgers or the Giant.s. 

► T.os Angeles wants the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and has already solved almost 
all of the problems heretofore prevent- 
ing Walter O’Malley from accepting 
their bid. 

► O'Malley will almost certainly move 
llie Dodgers to Los Angeles, probably 
for next .season. 

► Both San Francisco and Minneapo- 
lis want the New York Giants and 
have backed up their invitation with 
cash and action. 

► He has to make a decision soon. 
Stoneham knows that he has only 

the following courses open to him: 

1) He can accept Minneapolis’ bid. 

2) He can accept San Francisco’s bid. 
3l He can reject both bids and move 

across the Harlem River into Yankee 
Stadium, though he would have to ac- 
cept Yankee terms and Yankee prices 
and a reputation as the poor roomer 
in the second-floor rear. 

4) He can do nothing— that is, slay 
coniiii Hcd 
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YOU'RE SAFER than ever on a 
inatclicd set ui Dunio|>s... because 
Dunlop now uses the latest advances 
in atomic control to bring you even 
stronger, coolcr-iuiining. better-bal- 
anced tires with extra mileage built-in. 
The remarkably precise nnclconic 
action of AcenKay a.s.suics uniloriii 
a|)|)licalion of an exact umotmtoi pro- 
tective rubber to every cord nlv. 
'riicrc's no danger of premature failiiie 
due to uncveiuexccssive or inudequate 

ply c"-nin|;. 

You o«e vmirself arid family the extra 
safety ainl comlort of Dimlop .Vccn- 
Raieil tires. Yonr l)nnlo]> dealer will 
give von the '’insiilc stor\" that makes 
ly.iiifcip your licst tire value today, 
lie has u complete selection in 
Nylon or Stiper Hi-Test Rayon. 


Dunlop's AccuRay Process— Kicetrons. cmine<i 
from an Ainmic isoiojjc. scan sheets of coated lire 
cord, coiiirollitis uniform application of select insu- 
lating riilihcrwiiliin precise tolerances of ± .001 incli. 



You'll go farther, SAFER. ..on tires by 

DUNIiOP 

They're AccuRsted 

DUNLOP TIRI AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5. N.Y. 


P.S. Golfers— you'll never know how good you are until you play a Dunlop ball. 
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cuiilin uid 




Wlicn N'oiir son (or cliuigliter) 
is in llic (liroi-s of finals, tliorc's 
no lu tti-r ivl.rxation than jiolf 
. . . < 100(1 oolf. that is. 
And tliiTf s no hnltir wav for 
a ttrn-iij'er to sharpen his game* 
ih.jii with dnl>s designed for 
his size and w<-ight. 
U1 leading in.ikers off<T li'i'ti-sizc; 

elnhs featuring True Ti-mper 
'ARMAKKR Sliafts . . . inalehed 
o your \'oungster as seientilie.dly 
ava "Pro" «v«dd p/ck liisow/i. 
To add tlie power and eonlrol 
your teen-.igor admires in ijoiir 
gam*-, start him out right with 
elnhs of liis own . , . and 
plav with him oitcnl 


l fit ijotir '^ritur tr 
mg rliilis. Ask n "Pro' 
•It to ijou! 



JrUE I EM per B 

Pinest qualily in Fi^nmg tackle • Garden, lawn and farm 
tool* • SnovolS • Snenrs • Hammers, natcnols. and a»es 


in the olisolete Polo Ground.^ and liope 
tfiat Willie Mays and Johnny Anto- 
nelli and the young kids will somehow 
firing tfie fari.s hark to the lee of Cuu- 
gan’s Bluff. 

No matter what his ehoiee, it will l)e 
a dilfienit one to make. He is utuler 
lieavy pressure from all sides. 

For one tiling, he in a .sentimentalist. 
A move out of town would hurt his 



MEETING ai ilic summit; Brooklyn Dodg- 
er Owner Waller O’Malley, Sun Franeiseo 


ernplnyee.s, his friends, his newspaper- 
men. his fans. This is a most serious 
eoneern to .Stoneham. He feels a strong 
loyalty aiui responsibility toward ev- 
eryone close to him. He wouhl prefer 
to keep the status ((uo, or as nearly 
(luo as possiiile. 

But Stoneham has other responsi- 
liilities, too. He is not the sole owner 
of the (lianlK. His father, Charles A. 
Stoneham, left hi.s liuldings to Horace 
and Horace’s sister, Mary .Mice. These 
liohlings are in a family corporation 
known as t/ie 'r/iirti Security ('ompa- 
ny. Horace and his sister hohl the great 
majority :lhougli not alli of tlie stock 
in Thini Security. Tliinl Security in 
turn lioUfs about 7.5', of the stock 
of the National K.xhiliition (’oiiipany, 
which is the official name of the New 
York (liant.H. Stoneham, therefore, 
must think of his family. His children 
:one of whom, Jit-year-old ('hurles ff. 

I'etfi Stoneliam. was made a vice- 
president of llu* Giants a year ago ' and 
his sister’s children 'the elrlest is d.5- 
year-ohl Charles Stoneham iChuhi 
Feeney, senior \ h-e-president of the 
Giants and one of tin* most caiiafiie 
young executives in haseiiall i are heirs 
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to the Third Security Company hold- 
ings. A businessman appraising invest- 
ments would be apt to say that the 
San Francisco Giants or the Minneap- 
olis Giants might prove a much more 
valuable asset to the family than the 
moribund New York Giants. 

Then, too, Stoneham is a National 
Leaguer, and the National League 
wants very much to beat the Ameri- 
can League into California. If O’Mal- 
ley and the Dodgers go to Los Angeles, 
the National League will try very hard 



Supervisor MrCarlhy, San Francisco May- 
or Christopher, Giant Owner Stoneham. 


to persuade Stoneham to go to San 
Francisco. 

Despite this, some say the National 
League would resist any action that 
would leave it without a representa- 
tive in New York. In that case, if 
O’Malley goes, then Stoneham, to go 
wnth him, would have to act quickly, 
threatening to use his veto power (a 
club must have unanimous approval 
to move its franchise) against all other 
proposed transfers unless his is ap- 
proved. If he holds off too long and lets 
another team— Cincinnati, say— jump 
into San Francisco, then the league 
might, later on, refuse to sanction a 
Stoneham move to Minneapolis. 

And. finally, both San Francisco and 
Minneapolis are becoming increasingly 
insistent on quick action. If the Giants 
delay, other clubs will be approached. 

Alas, poor Horace. A baseball man, 
he finds himself involved in politics, 
economics and horse-trading. All he 
wants is friends, a winning ball club 
and a fair return at 'the gate. Instead 
he finds himself with the fu.se of a 
tremendous baseball upheav'al in one 
hand and a match in the other. 

I think he’ll light it. ^ o 



No matter where you ore — offer dinner there's 

nothing like o dram* of nDAMDIII 


) — offer dinner there's 

DRAMBUIE 


The Cordial with the Scotch Whisky Base 

Made in Scotland since 1745 from the secret recipe 
of Prince Charles Edward's personal liqueur, 
Drambuie is famous for its unique dry flavour 
and exquisite bouquet. 

♦ Dram — A small drink. When the drink is 
Drambuie, a luxurious after-dinner adventure. 
Imported by w. a. taylor * co., n. y., n. y. 


Protect Your 
Rec Room 
from 

DAMPNESS 



Has ba.sement dampness spoiled your plans for the Rec Room of 
your dreams? The Kelvinator Dehumidifier (air drier) protects guns, 

valuable tools, woodwork and appliances from rust and dampness 
damage. Protects furniture, fishing equipment, 

hobby areas. Remove.*; up to 3 gallons of water 
I from air every 24 hours! Free booklet shows how 
you can transform your basement into a 
comfortably dry, year ’round family play area... 
I that stays dry in all kinds of weather. 



Send COUPON TODAY 
for FREE BOOKLET! 

It shows how to make 
your basement dry and 
comfortable , . , save 
hundreds of dollars. 


DEHUMIDIFIER (air drier) 



KELVINATOR D E H U M I Dl F I E RS 
Dept. 43, Columbus 13, Ohio 
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BELOIT 

CASUAL SOCKS 


BASEBALL X-RAY 


For the fun of if 
... good-looking, 
cushiony, 
absorbent 

W«ar MagU Crest— the oil purpose 
Stretch Sock that "gives" with every twist 
of your foot, thot keeps its smooth shape. 
One size fils 1 0-1 3. Available now in 
White ond Colorsox (Maize, Blue, Ton, 
Gray, Fireman Red, Navy, Brown and 
Block). A perfect blend of wool, nylon 
and orlan, and shrinkoge resistant. 



Wear Magic 
Fleece— the finest 
sport sock that con 
be made. Extra 
soft ond comfort- 
able, absorbent as 
a towel. Heavy- 
weight, While, with full 10-ineh leg. Sizes 
9-13. 90% virgin wool, lOV* crimped 


For the tops in so<l(s...cosuaf or sport 


ask for Beloit 



McMinnville, Tennessee 



CINO CIMOLI 


Dotlger left fipldnr and fan->«' 
favorite was best Brook- 
lyn hitter for the week. 





Athletics' rookie second 
Imuomnn fell to bottom of 
AL averages with .132. 



DICK CROAT 

Pirate -shortstop continued 
to lent! team in batting, was 
be.st for week with .360. 



LARRV JACKSON 


Cardinals’ young relief star 
led team in wifi.s- and NL 
pitchers with best ERA. 



ROY SICVERS 


Senators' be.st in most dt“- 
parimenls toppt-d AL. slug- 
gers in runs produced. 



TOM GORMAN 


.■Athletics' veteran relief 
pitcher lost touch, tied for 
worst ERA i6.75i in .AL. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (5, 5- 5 11) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Eloston 4-1 

Cleveland 4-2 

Kenses Cily 3-3 

Btllimore 3-3 

NewYoik.. . 3-3 

Detroit 3-3 

Chictfo 2-4 

Weshinzion .... 1-4 


Hotneis 
Season Week 


.800 

.667 

.soo 

-SOO 

soo 

-SOO 

-333 

.200 


Balling Honieis Pitching 

Week Season Season Season 

Matzone .4S0 Williams .443 Williams 9 Niton 2-0 

Wertz 526 Wertz 353 Mans 5 Narleski 3-0 

Powei .462 Simpson .3M 2 tied will) 5 Trucks Lo 

Inandos 3Bt Boyd 333 2 lied with 2 Zuvennk 2-0 

McOougild.435 MeDougald.338 3liedwiih4 2 tied with 2-0 
Kuenn .500 Bertoia .360 Boiling 4 Maas 4-1 

landis .375 Foi .333 Lollii 4 2 lied with 3-1 

Sieveis .500 Sieveis .330 Sicveis 6 Ramos 1-1 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Cmemnali 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
New York 
Milwaukee 
Brooklyn 
Piltsburgh 


5-0 I 000 14-7 


Robinson 421 Koak .397 Ciowa 5 2liedwilh3-I 
Banks .400 Moryn .268 2tiedwiih3 Lrtlleheld 1-0 
Ashbuin .391 Bowman .355 2 tied with 3 Senlord 4-0 

Boyei .417 Musial .393 Moon 7 iKkson 3-1 

3 lied with .333 Mays .309 Sauer 5 Gomez 4-1 

Logan .417 Aaion .368 Aaron 7 Spahn 4-1 

Cimoli .476 7tred with .318 2 lied with 4 2 lied with 2-0 

Groat .360 Groat .345 Thomas 3 Puikey 2-2 


THE SEASON <!• Ml 


Balling (AL) 
Balling (NL) 

hitlers (AL) 
Home run 
hitters (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching (Nl) 
ERA<AL) 

ERA(NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 

Team HR (AL) 


BEST 

Williams. Bos 443 
Hoak Cm .397 
Williams. Bos 9 
(1 per 7 AB) 

Moon SI L 7 
(1 pet 12 AB) 
Trucks KC 4-0 
Sanlord. Phil 4-0 
Ford. NY I 08 

Jackson. SI L 0 82 
Morgan. KC 4 
(in 6 starts) 
Gomez. NY 4 
Roberts. Phil 4 
(in 5 stilts) 
Kinsas Cily 26 


leamHR(NL) Mtlwaukee27 
Team runs (AL) Kansas City 105 

Team runs (NL> Crnemnati 121 

Team hits (AL) Detroit 206 

Team hits (NL) Cincinnati 215 


HEROES AND GOATS 


WORST 
Graff. KC 132 
Thomson. Mil .156 
Maizone Bos 0 
(93 AB) 

Gilliam. Bkn 0 
(96 AB) 

Stobbs. Wash 0-5 
Rush. Chi 0-4 
Gorman. KC 6.75 
Slobbs. Wash 6.75 
Klippsltin. Cm 10.59 
Lemon. Clev 0 
(in 6 starts) 

Barclay NY 0 
Kline. Pitt 0 
(in 5 stalls) 
Ballimoic9 
Washington 9 
Pittsburgh II 
Cleveland 72 
Pittsburgh 75 
Chicago 153 
Chicago 169 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Sievers Wash (.330) 
Simpson. KC ( 364) 
Tuttle. Oet (.294) 
Williams. Bos (443) 
Boyd Ball ( 333) 
Minoso Chi ( 308) 
Kaline. Del (297) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Robiitscn Cm (.370) 
Dark St L ( 345) 
Fuiillo Bkn ( 274) 


Baltmg 
Home runs 

RBIs 

Pitching 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Hubek NY .317 Bowman. Phil 355 
Mans. Ctev 5 Bowman. Phil 3 

Neeman. Chi 3 

Mans, Clev 17 Bouchee Phil 12 

Lee Del 1-2 Sanlord, Phil 4-0 

Hyde. Wash 1-2 
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20 Daytona stock car i/u/nners , . . 


Stock cars, sports cars, experi- 
mental cars — more than 300 
battled in NASCAR's* great 
Panorama of Performance. 
Every make of tire was eligible 
but Firestones were the over- 
whelming choice of the winners! 

You have to have a whopping big 
edge to win a vote of confidenc-e like 


this . . . because the annual Safety 
and Performance Weeks at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, attract all the hot 
cars and all the hot drivers. 

There’s a lot of argument about 
which is the best car. But there's no 
argument about which is the best 
tire. That's Firestone, for sure! Thir- 
teen new Daytona stock car records 
were set on Firestones, at si>eeds 
ranging up to 166.9 m.p.h. The team 


winners of the all-important Man- 
ufacturers’ Trophy were all on 
Firestones. 

Firestones are first choice with exijert 
drivers, professional drivers, for one 
reason: They know that no other 
maker can equal Firestone’s decades 
of experience with high-i>erformance 
tires — that Firestone has accum- 
ulated a knowledge and technique of 
tire-building that is incorjmrated in 





/7 rol/ed on Firestones/ 


every tire it builds. That's why they 
pay full price to run on Firestones. 

In short. Firestone builds in the 
‘‘f>eace of mind” that is absolutely 
essential to the high-speed driver — 
and vital to the family driver on 
today’s modem highways. When it 
costs no more, why shouldn’t you 
have the best! 


Tiresfone 

BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Rnjoy the Voice of Firtutone on R«dio or Tele- 
vision every Monduy evening over ABC 
Copyriicht 1007, 'ITic Kireslonc 'I'iro & Huhber ('onipnny 


From lessons only Firestone has 
learned on the sands of Daytona 
and on every other competitive 
speed, endurance and safety 
run in America, comes a new 
kind of super-strong tire — to 
give you a new kind of super- 
highway safety! 

/1451V 

Ny/on'500 

WITH NUCLEAR-CONTROUED 
NYLON CORD BODY 

Right now a new kind of safety can be 
yours for all your driving, whether it’s 
at H superhighway pace on a cross- 
country trip, or on a supermarket errand 
in downtown traffic. It’s yours in a 
great new tire— the Firestone Nylon 
•■500,” 

To make the Firestone Nylon ‘•,500” 
for your car. Firestone engineers startl'd 
with u cooler running rubber compound, 
especially made to take the tire-tortur- 
ing heat that's part and parcel of 
today’s superhighway spiH'ds. To that 
they added the super-strength of nylon, 
formed into cord plies so uniformly 
sized for strength and durability that it 
took Firt*atone’8 five-way nuclear-con- 
trol process to do it. 

So see your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Store about sjifety- trading your present 
tires for the smart-looking new Fire- 
stone Nylon ”500.” Or ask for them on 
your new car. They’re the best safety 
bargain you can buy! Convenient terms 
— your present tires will make the 
down payment. 



'National Ataocialion for Slock Cart 




PHOTOORAPHS BY BRIAN SEED 


SPORTING LOOK 


Man about 
London 

To old traditions, the Englishman 
adds a more colorful way of dress 

by FRED R. SMITH 


ANY SUNNY Sunday, from 12:30 until 2:30 (Sunday pub 
hours), tiny, crescent-shaped Wilton Mews, in the 
heart of swank Belgravia, is one of the most colorful spots 
in all of London— chockablock with sports cars of every 
vintage and ancestry and peopled by London’s sports-car 
crowd. Debutantes crowd in with their Guard.s officer 
escorts, models and actors are on hand and the young ad- 
vertising and TV fraternity; all are gathered around The 
Grenadier, the three-century-old pub in the heart of the 
mews where they drink Pimms No. 1, sit on the pub's 
steps and watch the cars arrive before taking off on rides 
through the English countryside. They are as colorfully 
dre.ssed a group of Englishmen as is to be seen anywhere. 
Cricket -playing Actor .John Forbes Robertson (o( right in 
the photograph on the opposite page) personifies the spe- 
cial look which has been developed by the English car set: 
thick-ribbed crew-neck sweater over thick, stone-colored 
Bedford cord trousers, called huffs, adapted from riding 
trousers (slim of leg, leather-lined cuffs, hacking pockets) 
by well-known Riding Tailor Harry Hall. They are also 
worn with double-breasted blazers and will be copied in 
America this fall. Also part of the look: russet rubber-soled 
reverse-leather shoes: windcheaters — the English version 
of the traditional cotton sweat shirt— worn in many colors 
—red {opposite, extreme left) and gray (on the stairs)— 
with silk scarves tucked inside; and the Rugby jersey, 
brightly striped, over matching tapered Bedford cord trou- 
sers, as worn by Model Fay Vettuci. 

In contrast to this new sporting look, the English sports- 
man has carefully clung to his old way of dre.ss for every 
other sporting occasion. This traditional look, emulated 
by sportsmen everywhere, is served up by such old guard 
specialists as those visited here by John Forbes Robert- 
son in Bond Street, Fleet Street and Oxford Street. TIujy 
make London the most elegant man's tow’n in the world. 

coiiliuiicd 


SOFT TWEED HAT like one Rex Harrison wears in My Fair 
Lady is shown Forbes Robert.son by Bond Street Hatter Arthur 
Harman of Hillhouse. Charles Dickens once lived above shop. 


CRICKET BAT is examined by Forbes Robertson, member of 
the “Invalids’" team, and Salesman M. W. Burfurd in Fleet 
Street shop of Sir Jack Hobbs, Babe Ruth of English cricket. 


SPORTS-CAR SET in London wears brightly colored sweaters 
iJaegert, windcheaters, ascots, Bedford cord slacks, brushed- 
leather shoes at The Grenadier, favorite pub of automobile crowd. 
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MAN ABOUT LONDON 

continued 


A : AMKtuCAS visiting Kngland during tlip liigh 
season of sport that lasts from now until August 
(Kpsom, Ascot, Henley, Witnbledot' ' will need guid- 
ance on pnijjer dross. He can do ni> better than by 
hiring from Moss Bros, (hchir) as even the Knglish 
peerage lias discovered. He will also find that no- 
where in the world can he have finer custom suits 
and shoes made, obtain liner twec<ls atul \vo«)lens 
tlian in London — and at prices cunsi<ierably lower 
than in America. And clothes with Knglish cut 
and tradition are having a strong revival in Amer- 
ica: double-breasted blazers and suits, cricket white 
flannels, Shetland tweeds, otVicers' short-warm top- 
coats. brushed-leather shoes and many other items. 




RiotNG BOOTS are ordered 
from Peal’s, Oxford Siroei cus- 
tom bootmaker, founded in 
1791) and .still in the same 
family. IVui’s makes sport and 
\t«iTi sYiovs, CiuarAs irtVu'er.s' 
riding boots, and developed 
the first brushed-leather shoe 
for B<ht War soldiers. They 
.sett in .America t hroiigh Brooks. 


ASCOT ATTIRE Ls wom by 
P'orbes Robertson as he leaves 
Mos-i Bros, famou'' rental 'tore, 
which on a Saturday during 
Ihi- sporting .'I'ason turns out 
an impeccably dri-s.sed cus- 
tomer every two minu;. 
for a fi-c of alxrnt $ 7 . Store 
claims that they can fit men of 
all size^ for almost all occasions. 
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New Kodak camera gives you the kind of 
travel movies people usually pay to see ! 


Cine~Kodak K'lOO Turret Camera 
accommodates Kodak s finest cine 
lenses . . . runs dO feel of film with 
one winding. 

’I'his superb new K-IOO 'Furret Camera 
takes Ibmm color movies of theater 
«]iiality. 

Wirh a click of the turret, you can 
switch to any one of three of the jtreat 
Kodak Cine I'.ktar Lenses — standard, 
telephoto, or wjde-angle. Instantly and 
automatically a matching viewfinder 
frames your scene. Ami the doulde- 


length film run of the K-lOO lets you go 
on shooting while others stop to wind. 
Camera adapts to make multiple expo- 
sures, fades, and dissolves. 

See the C'ine-Kodak K-1()0 Turret 
Camera demonstrated at your photo 
dealer’s now. 

Wirh the standartl lens: //1. 9 Kktar, 
}?315; f/1.4, Ml5. Or pay as little as 
10% down. Telephoto and wide-angle 
lenses and their marching viewfinders 
are extra. A single-lens model also is 
available, starting at $279. {/’rices are 
list, i ncl ude Federal Tax where appl icable, 
and are subject to change evithout notice.) 



Another fine Ektar-l.ens-equlpped camera, this Cinc-Koilak Royal .Maca- 
dne t'^nura loads in 3 seconds, focuses from 12 inches to horizon. Accepts telephoto 
and wide-angle lenses. With Jll.9 Kktar Lens, J5I89.50— or 1^18.95 down. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY . . . Rochester 4, N. Y. 



FISH STORY 
AT CONEY 


Smack alongside the rollercoasters 
and the hot dog stands. New York’s 
famous amusement park is getting a 
new Aquarium— the city’s first in 
16 years. Here’s how it got started 

by JOHN O'REILLY 


D UHIN': IhP lone winter and throuRh 
tht* sprinKtinifodd things havt* l)«'n 
happening at Coney Island — strange 
goings on even for a place that deals in 
the weird and the bizarre. Light.s have 
burned all night at a rambling, for- 
tres.sUke building hard by the boar<l- 
walk. Men have been seen running 
through the gloom with .sharks in 
their arms. M’alruses on the loose have 
roamed the .seasifie resort. Truok.s have 


unloaded electric eels, hawkshill tur- 
tle.s, slangdangs and even the gloomy 
octupu.s. At the same time the place 
has been pervaded by a steady hum 
of machinery. 

All this unorthodox activity will he 
explained on -June .v when, amid high 
ceremony, leadens in the realms of zool- 
ogy, finance and politics will gatlier 
there for the opening of the Xew York 
Atjuttriutn, lb years in the planning 


and building. Crabs, sea horses and 
many-hued fishes will be gi\en a 
hearty welcome, l)prause .Vmerica's 
largest city has been without an otllcial 
aquarium for IG years. Annie, the mis- 
named penguin (be is actually a male), 
the only known survivor of the o/t/ New 
York Aquarium, which was sunk by 
the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel in l‘)-ll, 
will be on hand to cut a tape across the 
front door. Annie will be pi'r.suatled to 
perform this ciTemonial act liy having 
a smelt tied on liie tape — smelt is his 
favorite food. The next day, June b, tiu* 
new institution will open it.s doors to 
the public to o!>serve, study and laugh 
at the antics of tlie curious denizens of 
the salt and frc-sh water of the world. 

.Ml those s«-a critters, from man-eat- 
ing sharks to shy anemones, tlial de- 
lighted millions in the old Atiuarium. 
at the Battery, will be back in Vm.si- 
ne.ss in a moilern fish reposilorj’. This 
i.s llie first phase, called Stage One, of 
a mammoth home for things of the 
sea. which ultimately will cost more 
than $10 million. Among all the rligni- 
taries on hand for the opening cere- 
mony none will l)e more concerned over 
the success of the new Aquarium tiian 
C. \V. Coates, its director, a rangy 0- 
fooler with one of the highest fore- 
heads in New York. 

Beluiul that forehead there have 
throlibed tlie tliou.sarul heatlaclies at- 
tendant upon launching such a compli- 
cated enterprise. Through the winter 
and spring Coates, normally a rest- 
less man, has been the most frantic 
fisherman in tlie U.S., its territories 
and adjacent waters. Catching fush, a 
solemn concern to the nation's an- 
glers, was one of his lesser prol)lem.s. 
It was the transporting and keeping 
them alive after they were caiiglit that 
brought tlio.se wrinkles to Coale.s's 
towering brow. 

At the opening ceremonies will bo 
emiiiu Hcd 


A WALRUS HARRIES CARPENTERS AS DIRECTOR COATES SHOUTS ADVICE FROM ROOFTOP 
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Now nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of biowouts 


Nylon’s shock-alisorbinp touphnrss slinips ofT ihc every- 
day mat! shocks that can cause unseen damage lo ordi- 
nary tire cord, lead to blowouts under the stress of high- 
way driving. For today’s heavier, more powerful cars, 
for the sustained s{)eeds permitted on today's highways, 
nylon ecjnl tires give vou apricele.ssexira margin of->afi-ty. 
The l/isling strength aiul |)roteeticm of nylon cord tires 


have been proven in billions of miles of use l>v truckers. 

All tire companies make nylon cord tires. W hether 
you choose premium or standani nylon tires, ihev offer 
you greater proteetion than eomparahle tires maile with 
ordinary eoni. Look for the identifu ation on tiie sidewall. 
Insist on nslon wlien buying new tires— chatige to nylon 
when huuiig a new car. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 



1. BRUISE OAMACE. 

Nylon's shock-absorb- 
Ine loushness protects 
ssainst impact damage 
caused by hitting a 
bump, hole or rock. 



2. MOISTURE OAM. 

AOE. Water cen't rot 
nylon cord. Nylon ends 
blowouts due to mois- 
ture seeping in through 
cracks or cuts in tires. 



3. rLEX rATICUC. 
Nylon's resilience 
guards againsl the 
strength -sapping flex 
strain that occurs every 
Single time a tire turns. 



4. HEAT OAMAGE. 

Nylon gives two-way 
protection. It not only 
has greater heal resist- 
ance, but also makes 
cooler-running tires. 


( gUPH ) 


bETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
...THROUGH CHEM/STR 


The safest, strongest tires 
are made with nylon cord 


ITarcA Du Pv/it Tht^teft TuaJuys, ABC .\eiifork, 9:30 EST 
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Golf has changed 
since 1830 
but the good taste of 
TEACHER’S 


never changes! 



TEACHER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


FISH STORY 

ciivlhiiifd 

Parks Commissioner Robert Mose.s, 
who insisted tlial tlie city’s new 
Aquarium be located at Coney Island, 
the first step in the rehabilitation of 
that raucous landmark. .\s Moses put 
it, “the ichthyologist elbows out the 
freak, the barker and the shill.” Also 
on hand will be Laurance S. Rockefel- 
ler, who put up a lot of the money; 
Fairfield (Xshorn, president of the Xew 
York Zoological Society, which oper- 
ates both the Aquarium and the Bronx 
Zoo: and Mayor Roliert Wagner, who 
will welcome the fish back to the big 
town. 

But none there will harbor such deep 
anxiety as Coates. It is his job to be off 
and running at Coney Island on .June 
6, with the tanks full of strange and 
healthy creatures of the deep. 

This was a monumental task. Fish 
are great travelers in their natural sur- 
roundings but, when subjected to 
man’stransportation. they becomesea- 
.sick, airsick or carsick. Unsuitable tem- 
peratures make them go into a tail 
spin. Improper salinity makes them 
mope. On one occasion a truckload of 
fish was held up for 20 minutes in one 
of the tunnels under the Hud.son River. 
It didn’t affect motorists, but the 20 
minutes of pumping the fume-laden air 
into the tanks killed every one of the 
fish. 

MOBtLE FISH HOME 

To ward off all these troubles of fi.sh 
travel, Coates spent .'jy.OOO on a truck 
equipped with generators, water heat- 
ers, air pumps, oxygen tanks, air tanks 
and a mass of other gadgets, including 
a device like an egg crate to keep the 
water from splashing. It is the fanciest 
mobile fish home ever constructed. 

On its trial run the fish Pullman went 
down to the Florida Keys in command 
of Aage Svend OLsen, a huge Dane wise 
in the ways of fish. OLsen u.sed to work 
with Coates at the old Aquarium aiul 
was there on the sad day when that 
venerable institution closed. Fish are 
not calculated to evoke deep human 
sentiment, but it was a glum crew who 
sailed offshore and dumped their prize 
specimens back into the depths from 
which they came. 

In Florida, Olsen assembled his fish 
for this first crucial trip, using tinj' 
hooks for the smaller varieties so as not 
to injure them. Loading them into the 
truck tanks he rode them up and down 
the highway for a couple of hours while 
they endured their car sickness. Then 
the water was changed, and the truck 


sped north with pumps and generators 
going like crazy. They made it from 
Islamorada to Coney I.slaiid in 4*5 
hours, the erew taking turns driving. 
Olsen got two hours sl(*ep during the 
trip. At the .\quarium an anxious 
Coates received bulletins of their north- 
ward progress. 

It was a bitter, windy day when tlie 
fush van rolled into the .Aquarium with 
its travel-weary cargo and its haggard 
crew. Despite their fatigue there wa.s no 
time to waste in unloading their pre- 
cious specimens. Men ran out with 
tubs of water to mix with that in the 
tanks, so there would be no abrupt 
change. Then they began transferring 
the catch in mad haste. Coate.s was all 
over the place, helping the men and 
giving in.structions. 

Two men ru.shed up with a tub. 
Coates looked in and said, “Wow! !,ook 
at that beautiful hogfish. Put him in 
here.” Next a tubful of assorted spin>' 
lobsters, conchs and crabs was eased 
into a receiving tank. Coates ran out 
and came tearing back with a .'l-foot 
shark claspeil in his arms. A man ran 
by, holding aloft a baby hawksbill tur- 
tle wearing a turtle-neck sweater fash- 
ioned out of burlap. 

“This is Smokey,” shouted the man 
as he ran. Sinokey was divested of 
his sweater and placed in a tank of 
warm water of the type to which he 
wa.** accu.stomed. 

“A nice batfish,” Coates was saying 
at another tank. A man ran by with a 
slangdang in a clip i\et. 

“.A slangdang would jtimp out of a 
tub,” Coates explained. The mad pa- 
rade continued with spiny boxfish, 
moray eels, groupers, angelfish, hermit 
crabs and a host of other tropical odd- 
ities passing in review on their way 
to the holding tanks. When it was all 
over, the men stood by with bleary 
eyes and unshaven faces. It turned out 
that they had lost only two fish out 
of more than 200. 

“This is the first time tliat marine 
fish have ever been shipped so far in a 
truek," Coate.s told them. “And, don’t 
forget, this is the dead of winter." 

The fish Pullman was a success. Tlie 
crew went home to sleep, but Olsen, a 
man of iron, stuck around to make 
sure the fi.sh started eating all right. 
Coates kept moving from lank to tank 
peering down at the prizes. 

"It does your heart good,” he said. 
“We're back in busines.s again.” 

This was the first of many trips for 
the truck — down to Miami to pick up a 
collection brought over from Bimini, 
in the Bahamas, to Baltimore to pick 
coiiliniied 
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FISH STORY 

eonihiucd 

up a shipment from Bermuda an<l more 
journeys to the Florida Keys. Mean- 
while. more fish ordered from commer- 
cial dealers were coming in by air, tratis- 
ported in polyethylene bags. One con- 
tainer for small leopard sharks from 
the Pacific was designed .so they could 
swim in circle.s while aboard the plane. 
If these sharks can’t keep swimming 
they pass out. Other fish, like group- 
ers, prefer to lounge while traveling. 

Each new shipment pre.sented its 
problems, but there were other things 
which brought headaches to Coate.s. 
Carpenters and mechanics were ham- 
mering away on the finishing touches 
inside the building. Xew pumps, heal- 
ers and complicated machines were be- 
ing broken in. And he had plenty of 
trouble with a pair of baby walruses 



AN ARMFUL OF SHARK keep.'? CoatcR busy 
iis fre.sh load of fish is rushed to the tunk-s. 


which were having a hard time becom- 
ing accustomed to Coney Island. 

Although babies, the walruses, Olaf 
and Karen, were each the size of a cow. 
Coate.s put them in an outdoor pool 
with an iron fence around it. The wal- 
ruses pushed the fence over and went 
for a Coney Island stroll. Miss Clara 
Hankins, an artist painting interiors for 
the fish tanks, was at work one day 
when she turned to .see a walrus coming 
toward her through the swinging door. 
Her screams brought carpenters on the 
run. They hustled Olaf out the door, 
and the walrus le<l the carpenters on a 
brisk walk just back of the briny beach. 
Shades of .\lice in Wonderland! 

The walrus and the carpenters were 
still on the move when Coates came 


running and they finally corralle<l them 
in their pool. Then they enclosed the 
pool with an electric fence of the type 
used by farmers to confine cattle. When 
the walruse.s touched their temler 
snouts to the wire, they jumped back 
at the mild shock. Coates thought he 
had won but, as .soon as his back was 
turned, the walru.ses put the tough hide 
of their rumps against the wire, broke 
it and went for another stroll. This time 
they climbed a long flight of steps, 
mounted a four-foot parapet and were 
found basking in the sun on the Aquar- 
ium roof. It was the first instance of 
rooftop sunbathing by walruses in the 
history of Xew York. 

DIET FOR WALRUSES 

After lliat e.scapade they put them 
in aji escapeproof tank until better 
quarters could be arranged. Karen, the 
female, (juit eating on a Friday anil 
died the next Monday. An autopsy 
disclosed nothing that might have 
causi'd death. Coates ligureil tliey 
might have started eating fish too soon 
and jjut Olaf hack on a milk diet. He 
turned out to he an appealing clown, 
following keepers around and balanc- 
ing his food pan on his head. At last 
report he was doing fine on a daily diet 
of two-and-a-half gallons of evaporated 
milk. 11 dozen clams. 30 pounds of 
herring, vitamins and prodigious quan- 
tities of cod-liver oil. 

The -Xquarium hopes to have several 
more baby walruse.s on hand in time for 
opening day. They also have been hav- 
ing a time with their elephant seals, 
which currently are parkeil out in Cali- 
fornia. Tliey are the proud owners of 
three elephant seals, giants of the seal 
family, with rubbery noses and weigh- 
ing up to 4,000 pounds. They had 
hoped to get one of the big ones here 
in time for the opening, but the big 
pool will not be completed in time so 
they plan to fly their smallest elephant 
seal, a 4.50-pounder, here to help start 
the show. Eventually they plan to have 
the big ones charging up and down a 
90-foot pool. 

Electric eels, fascinating animals ca- 
pable of turning loose up to 650 volts 
of electricity, will be one of the prime 
exhibits. At the old .Aquarium, Coates 
became the first man to light bulbs 
with electric eel power. He even went 
further than that, getting his eels to 
run an electric motor and make weird 
sounds over a loudspeaker. 

the New York World’s Fair in 
1939 one of Coates's eels, a shocker 
named Electra, attained fame by trans- 
mitting a telegram to -Mrs. Franklin 
COIlflM Ufd 
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FISH STORY 

{0)}i[niked 

D. Roosi'vell. The eel’s message to the 
First Lady said: as this ts the veuy 
FIRST TEl.EldUAM I HAVE EVER TRANS- 
MITTED) IN ALL MY AQUATIC LIFE: 
AND PROBABLY THE FIRST ONE AC- 
TUALLY WRITTEN BY A FISH YOU HAVE: 
EVER RECEIVED, I UREIET YOU AS 
ONE OF THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PA- 
TRONS AND A LOYAL. MF.MBE’.R OF THE 
NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
(SIGNED) EI.ECTRA, ELECTRIC EEl. OF 
THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 

This was a fitting gesture, for Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, inventor of the elec- 
tromagnetic telegraph, gave his first 
demonstration in the old Aquarium 
building in 1835. 

But electric eels produce headaches, 
too. On several occasions Coates was 
sent flying through the air by a charge 
from an uneasy eel. And one day 
Thomas Callahan, one of the keepers, 
was filling an eel tank with a hose, 
holding his thumb in the stream to 
make .sure the temperature remained 
constant. He talked to a visiting friend 
as the water ran into the tank. A big 
eel swam beneath the stream and sud- 
denly let go heavy voltage. 

The charge traveled up the stream 
to Callahan’s hand. His arm jerked to 
a vertical position, and he remained 
frozen with the hose held aloft. There 
he stood like a piece of fountain stat- 
uary, his face contorted and the water 
from the hose cascading over his body. 


His friend, thinking Callahan had sud- 
denly become demented, fled the build- 
ing. <'oates, more eel-wise, turned off 
the water and helped restore Callahan 
to normal. 

While making new eels comfortable. 
Coates had to get back into the flsh- 
iratling busini'ss with foreign in.slitu- 
tions. Atiuariums are great on seahorse 
trading, crab swapping and making all 
sorts of fi.«hy deals. When Prince Rai- 
nier of Monaco was over here, Coates 
had lunch with him and cookeil up 
some fish trades. During the luncheon 
Prince Rainier said that what he want- 
ed most were horseshoe crabs. 

HELP FOR MONACO 

On this side of the Atlantic, horse- 
shoe crab.s are as common as pig tracks 
in Arkansas, but they are not found 
on the other shore of the ocean. In 
1920 Prince Albert of Monaco, Rai- 
nier’s great-grandfather, came to N’ew 
York in his yacht, and the things he 
wanted most for the Monaco aquarium 
were horseshoe crabs. The old Prince 
sailed away with all the bathtubs on 
his yacht full of these antediluvian 
monsters. 

“History repeats itself,’’ Coates said. 
He sent Rainier some crabs, and the 
Prince agreed to .send him some Med- 
iterranean fish in exchange. At the last 
report Coates harln't received theship- 
ment from the Prince. 

“I gues.s he’s been pretty busy late- 
ly,” Coates said. 

co/HbiMdi 



“You see your ii'uy and I'll .‘<ff I'l iny u’uy.” 
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Vacation pleasure for the entire family 
in maintenance -free boats made of 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Watertight aluminum boats are “shipshape” 
always— stay “shipyard” new for years. 

Aluminum never rusts, rots or warps. 
Never needs scraping, sanding or caulking. 

No matter how much you pay for a boat, 
no matter how big or small your choice, 
your pleasure-dollars go farther in aluminum. 

Aluminum boats weigh less, handle easier, 


last longer and look better. And — as we 
said— there’s no “work” in owning one. 

Reynolds does not make aluminum boats, 
but does supply reliable boat manufacturers 
with the finest quality aluminum. 

If you want more information— and you 
should— vrcite Reynolds Metals Company, 
P.O. Box 1800‘NE, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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FISH STORY 

couliiuird 

Transporting the fish is lialf the l)at- 
tle. The other half is keeping them 
ulivp and liealthy in the di.splay tanks. 
Behind the .scenes at tlie Atiuariutn is 
a complex of pumps, heaters, air con- 
veyers and machines too numerou-s to 
list. When the institution is completetl. 
it will have 5G different water systems 
providing conditions suitable to fishes 
from all part.s of the world. 

Reucliing out under tlie beach at 
foney f.sland is an intake sysu-m with 
rdO well points 10 feet below the sand 
at tidewater. Sea water is sucked in 
through the well points and into the 
Aquarium through a 12-inch main. 
Once inside it goes through elaliorale 
filterinR and heating systems to make 
it Ijornelike for the different species. 

Even with the proper water, fish 
have their troubles. All fish harbor 
parasites to some degree. When large 
numbers are confined in tanks, they 
keej) exchanging parasites until the 
parasites do away with the fish. Coates 
and Dt. Ross NigToUi, the Aquarium’s 
parasitologist, had to work out meth- 
ods of getting rid of the parasites be- 
fore they could hope to keep specimens 
for any length of time. 

In the old Aquarium they evolved a 
method of immersing the fish in ordi- 
nary, dirty l)ay water pumped from the 
harbor. They would leave the fish in 
this polluted water just long enough 
to kill the parasites hut not long enough 
to kill the fish. At Coney I.sland they 
have to do it with chemically treated 
water. 

.•\II these trick.s of this unique trade 
come naturally to Coates as a result 
of his long experience in charge of the 
tropical fish department at the old 
Atiuarium. During the years when the 
city was without an official aquarium 
he maintained a token exhibit of fresh- 
water fishes along one wall of the Lion 
House at the Bronx Zoo. 

MIKE THE SHRIKE 

Coates has an uncanny knack with 
all animals. He even tamed a bat one 
lime and carried it around in his brief- 
case until he began to lose friends who 
looked askance at liis eerie pel. He 
u.sed to keep jienguins happy by wrap- 
ping them up in towels and shining 
ultraviolet rays on their feet. Otici’ he 
trained a northern shrike for indoor 
falconry. He taught the small bird, 
wliich he called Captain Blootl, alias 
Mike tlie Shrike, to fly from the wrist 
after cockroaches. 

C’oales was proud of his achievement, 


although the .sport didn't catch on. 
Animal importer.s having difficulties 
with rare specimens used to bring them 
to Coates at the old Aiiuarium to get 
them back in shape. At one time he was 
nurturing a barrel of monkeys — nine 
species, which is just about a barrciful. 

The old Aquarium at the foot of 
Manhattan was a wonderful place. It 
was never intended to be an aquarium: 
its aged pipes were leaky ami it pre- 
sente<] plenty of troubles for its oper- 
ators. But the antitiuity of the place, 
its history and its massive construction 
gave it a (|iiaint atmosphere. It. had 
been built on a small island between 
ISOT ami 1811 as a fort to protect the 
growing city. Then the channel separat- 
ing it from Maniiallan filled in until 
the island became a part of Battery 
Park. During its curious evolution it 
liad lieen a public assembly hall, an 
opera house where Jenny Lind, the 
Swedish Nightingale, made her Ameri- 
can <lebut, an immigration station 
through which most of the Irish came 
into tins country and in 1896 a place 
in which to house fishes. 

THE BAO OLD OATS 

.At that time it was an eerie estah- 
lishment where visitors peered into gas- 
lit tanks at fishes swimming in impure 
water pumped from the liarbor. It has 
been a long evolution from the gaslight 
era of fish husbandry to the compli- 
cated mass of machinery which runs 
the new institution at Coney Island. 

Visitors will enter the new Aquarium 
directly from the boardwalk. In Stage 
One there will be a big hall lined 
with picture windows opening onto 
seascajies alive with oddly shaped and 
colorful specimens. There will l)e a GO- 
font tank where visitors can observe 
the underwater antics of walruse.s, sea 
lions and such through glass panels, 
or they can mount along the ramp and 
look down upon the activity from al)ove 
the waUT levels. Outdoor poobs will 
contain tlie penguins and turtles. As 
the institution grows, more rarities will 
go on ili.sjiiay. 

Something is always liappcning at 
the Aquarium, like the time .Aiifoi- 
iiiiriun acahvr, tlie lishiiig frogfish with 
the face and shape of a ward heeler, 
ate five times his own length in .sea 
liorses before they could corral the herd. 
There will he hitches and there will 
be bugs to be ironed out before the new 
institution is running smoothly, but 
most of the biggest headaches are over. 
It is good to see Coate.s and his curiou.s 
sea critters back in bu.siness again. 
New York lia.sn’t been the same with- 
out an aquarium. end 
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SECOND WIND ON 
CAPITOL HILL 

When the speeches are over, Congress turns to sports to keep In shape 


Q UIPS AKP CARTOONS to the Con- 
trary, the physical activity of 
Senators and ConKressmen is not en- 
tirely confined to filibustering, mount- 
ing stumps and kissing babies. Like 
others in the U.S. Government, from 
President Eisenhower on down, the 
members of Congress are aware of the 
problem of fitness that confronts the 
nation iSI. Aug. 15, 1955, July 2, 
19561, and are lending their support 
to Presidential exhortations tliat our 
youth get out from in front of the TV 
set and start exercising. But what are 
they doing about fitness themselves? 
What sort of example are they setting? 

To find out, Mark Sullivan of the 
Sports Illustrated Washington bu- 
reau queried the 435 Congressmen and 
95 Senators then occupying our House 
and Senate, and the news is good. 
More than otI'J of the memhens of the 
U.S. Congress proved to be active and 
enthusiastic sportsmen. And the list 
of their favorite sports is a long one, 
including just about everything from 
archery to wrestling. 

Tlie 231 House members who di- 


vulged their sports interests put fish- 
ing in the Xo. 1 spot, as did 30 out of 
50 Senators. Hunting and .swimming 
tied for second place in the Senate. 
Hunting was second, too, in the House, 
with golf third and swimming in fourth 
place (see grup/i, page 62). 

This choice of favorite sports shows 
that Congress is right in step with the 
rest of the country, which, according 
to several recent national surveys, 
puts hunting, fishing and water sports 
at the head of the popularity list. 

Some staunch individualists in the 
House have recklessly turned their 
backs on the sports-loving public: 
Congressman Benjamin F. James of 
Pennsylvania says defiantly his only 
sport is “sittin’ and rockin’.” Charles 
B. Brownson of Indiana says his one 
sport is "as dangeroas as bullfighting 
and strenuous as weight lifting- 
politics in Indiana.” Another Con- 
gressman said his total exercise con- 
sisted of mental gymnastics. 

By way of contrast. Representative 
Charles A. Boyle of Illinois would seem 
coxliniud 
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SECOND WIND 

cnrtliiiurd 

to hold some kind of record for the 
most diversified physical-fitness pro- 
gram. He participates actively in base- 
ball, basketball, bicycling, boating, 
bowling, diving, fishing, football, golf, 
hunting, ice boating, ice skating and 
swimming. In addition, he says, “I 
have quite a flair for do-it-yourself 
work, having assisted in building a 
summer cottage and producing eight 
children.” 

Edwin H. May Jr., newly elected 


member from the First Congressional 
District in Connecticut, is an active 
and skilled golfer, shooting in the high 
70s and low 80s, In 1952 he co-founded 
Hartford’s Insurance City Open. 

John F. Baldwin Jr.of California says 
that as a life member of the Sierra Club 
he went on a two-week hiking trip in 
1953, during which he climbed five 14,- 
000-foot peaks in the Sierra Nevada. 

George S. Long, Congressman from 
Louisiana, has a camp in the woods 
where he spends much time during ad- 
journment. He owns horses and a pack 
of foxhounds and one of deerhounds. 


After raising and training his bird 
dogs, he gives many of them away to 
bird-hunting friends. 

John D. Dingell of Michigan, at 30 
the youngest meml)er of the House, is 
also one of its more energetic sports- 
men. As a hunter, he is not usually of 
the big-game variety. Crows and wood- 
chucks are often his quarry, although 
last fall he did bag a buck antelope 
in Wyoming. He fishes for trout in 
Michigan and used to tie his own flies. 

Repre.scntative Dingell also makes 
frequent use of the House gym, going 

coniitnW 


SPORTSMEN IN THE U.S. CONGRESS 



FISHING 

HUNTING 

SWIMMING 

GOLF 

BASEBALL 

BOATING 

TENNIS 

HIKING 

BICYCLING 

BASKETBALL 

RIDING 

SAILING 

SKEET 

CANOEING 

GYMNASTICS 

HORSESHOES 
ICE SKATING 
SKIING 

TABLE TENNIS 

WATER SKIING 
HANDBALL 
BOWLING 
SQUASH 
VOLLEYBALL 

BIRD WATCHING 
BADMINTON 
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There’s A 
^’Gimmick” 

To Good Golf! 


Presented in the inlere»t of the golf profeasional tcho aelh quality merchandise 
— ballsi irons, woods, equipment and apptirel bearing the PGA Trade 
Mark, official insignia of the Professional Golfers’ Association of America. 


by 

J i 111 III y Powers 


OME golfers learn 
O about it early, 
others late. Sooner or 
later everyone finds 
out that the way to 
score is by knotving your pro! Sounds ob- 
vious, doesnH it? Well, try it and see what 
happens to your game. Actually there are 
three reasons why PGA pros should be high 
on every golfers list of acquaintances — and 
I’m not counting the fact that, without ex- 
ception, they are a likeable bunch you would 
gravitate toward anyhow. 

Primarily, since he literally lives golf, you 
can acquire a lot of the love of the game from 
him that will add immeasurably to your 
enjoyment of it. Secondly, golf isn’t a game 
to be learned by observation — it must be 
taught by someone who can take into account 
your particular stature, weight, personality 
and the eccentricities we all possess. Finally, 
golf requires equipment that should carry a 
professional’s recommendation for your 
particular strength and style of play. It will 
probably, but not necessarily, l)e his own 
high quality PGA line of clubs and acces- 
sories. You can be certain he will propose 
only those that are best for you and your 
enjoyment of the game. He’s that kind of 
a guy. 

Now that you know the “gimmick” for 
good golf, let your golf pro know you know 
— and tell him I told you! - — .. 
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Madras Stripes 

Rieht Madras >t is - the same muted coloring, 
the 'bled' look uniotie in hsnSMow madras 
imported from India - now presented try Gordon of 
Philadelphia, in sttiys- The result is a 
handsomely different jacket in a wide range of 
traditional madras shades Also available 
are our lamous lacli^ts in majJras plains - in 
a superb new selection of one ofa kind patterns. 

At>oul43& DO. 


LADIES! You. 1^ can look smart as paint in Gordon's madras 
Jackals— not to maniionour new collection oi walk shorts which 
are now laKorad lor both sates. Wnia— and we'll tell where. 

eORDON FOm SALES COMPANY (MHd Stitt SUIBaiS IKN lOB I. P I. 



from 
knowing 
hands . . . 


0 ... 


supple leather, skilfully sewn, takes 
the work out of walking . . . makes it 
a pleasure wearing 
THE PAIRWAY-Comtortable bat OKfotd 
in mass'perforaled polished brown calf. 



J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., CHICAGO 22. ILLINOIS 
Crafting luiuiious footwear for discriminating 
stores and clientele has been our sole 


occupation for over 61 years 


SECOND WIND 

coiiftii ued 

there for about an hour’s exercise every 
day. The House gym, which is slightly 
larger than the Senate’s, boasts a pad- 
dle ball court. The game has become 
a great favorite with Congressmen. The 
House version is played on a court 
about twice as wide as a handball court, 
using laminated plastic and wood per- 
forated paddles. Players hit a soft rub- 
ber ball about the size of a handball 
against the wall. 

The Senate gym has a small pool 
which is popular with Senators, but par- 
ticipant sport interests . are, on the 
whole, fewer in the Senate, where mem- 
bers have an average age of 57 years 11 
months, com pared with the House aver- 
age of 52 years 11 months. The excep- 
tion in the Senate is Theodore Francis 
Green, a spry 89, who shows up the 
less hearty though younger Senators 
with his frequent two-mile walks and 
his swimming. He reluctantly gave up 
wrestling several years ago at the in- 
sistence of his physicians. 

Senator George W. Malone, a fisher- 
man, golfer, hunter and rider, is par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that he al- 
most fought a bout with Jack Demp- 
sey. A fluke in transportation connec- 
tions, he maintains, was the only thing 
that prevented the historic match. 

Henry M. (Scoop) Jackson, Senator 
from Washington, is one of a group of 
Washingtonians who plays softball or 
touch football on a Georgetown play- 
ground. “It’s a fairly unorganized af- 
fair, most of the group con.sists of kids, 
actually. While I’m here in Congress, 
though,” he adds somewhat sadly, 
“I get a lot less time than I’d like tor 
sports.” 

But everyone finds lime, either as a 
participant or spectator, for the annual 
congressional baseball game held each 
June in Griffith Stadium. During this 
event some pretty horrendous doings 
take place in the name of baseball, but 
everyone has a fine time. Until 1955 
the Democrats had won every year 
since the event began, but for the last 
two years the Republicans have limped 
off with the honors. What the players 
lack in skill, they make up for in horse- 
play and heckling, although some of the 
more dedicated started heaving their 
bodies around the diamond during the 
Easter recess in a valiant effort to play 
something that resembles the great 
American pastime. 

Last year one weary, victorious Re- 
publican ('ongressman voiced the feel- 
ing of all as he complained: “Every 
yearlliosebasepatbsget longer.” ^ ^ o 


You 
can get 
that new 

M unsinf^weax: 

GOLF SHIRT 

at any of these stores! 

Fred Sineton Rirminuliam, Ala. 

Joseph. l.,ovemnn & Locb. . Birminxharn, Ala. 

Fizitz Hirminfjhnm, Ala. 

Diamond's Fhooni*. Ariz. 

Stoinfold’s .Tucson, Ariz. 

Pfeifer's . Link* Rock & Hot Sprines. Ark. 

Casper's Men's .Store Bakersfield, C'alif. 

Cooper's Dept. Store Fresmi. Calif. 

Denver Dry Goods Denver, (’olo. 

The Hecht Co WashinRton. D.C. 

Ivey’s. , Orlandii, Fla. 

P. W. Wilson Tallahassee, Fla. 

Rich’s Atlanta, tin. 

1s?c’b Lewiston, Idaho 

Maurici* L Rothschild Chicajjo. III. 

P. A. Berjjner Co Peoria. III. 

L. S. Ayres . Indianapolis. Ind. 

Wm. H. Block Co Indianapolis. Ind. 

Younker Bros Des Moim-s. la. 

T. S. Martin Co Sioux Cit.v, la. 

Black's Waterloo. lu. 

Bruckner Co Kmporia, Kan. 

Crosby Bros Topeka, Kan. 

Graves Cox D'xinglon. Ky. 

I>“vy Bros Louisville. K.v. 

Welsh & Ix'vy Baton Itouge, I..a. 

Porter's Inc New Orleans, I^i. 

M. Levy Shreveport. Di. 

Porteijua, Mitchell, Braun Portland. Me. 

Smith-Rrideman Co Flint. Mich. 

Wurzburg Co Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Thomas O’Brien & Son Medford. Mass. 

Umpire Clothing Co Salem, Mass. 

Donaldson's Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dayton's Minneapolis, Minn. 

Maurice L Rothschild. Young-LJuinlan Co. 

Minneapolis & St. Paul, Minn. 

Schuneman’a St. Paul, Minn. 

Sam Stein Co Greenville, Mias. 

Valley D.G. Co Vicksburg. Mis*. 

Emory, Bird, Thayer Knn.siis Cit^v. Mo. 

Boyd's St. Lou», Mo. 

Famous-Barr Co St. I^uis, Mo. 

.Scruggs. Vandervoort & Barney 

St. I»uis. Mo. 

Stix. Baer & Fuller Co St. Louis. Mo. 

Butirey’s Great Fall*. Mont. 

Miller & Pnine Lincoln, Neb. 

J. L. Brnndeis Omaha, Neb. 

Meyer Bros. Paterson. N..I. 

Kiatler Collister Alhufiuerque, N.M. 

Di Lisio's Raton. N.M. 

Adam, Meldrum & Anderson . BufTalo, N, Y. 

Arnold Constable New York. N.Y. 

Sak's .^4th Street New York, N.Y. 

C. E. Chappel & Sons. Inc.. . Syracuse, N.Y. 

J. B. Ivev Co Charlotte, N.C. 

Mabley & Carew Co Cincinnati. Ohio 

Stcrling-Lindner-Davis Cleveland, Ohio 

F. R. Dizarus Co Columbus. Ohio 

B. R, Baker Co Tok-do. Ohio 

Newman's Enid, Oklii. 

John A. Brown Co Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Rothschild's Oklahoma City. Okla. 

Rrown-Dunkin Co Tulsa. OkI.n. 

Palace Clothiers Tulsa. Okla. 

Vandever’s .Tulsa. Okla. 

Olds & King. Portland. Oregon 

Bowman's Dept. Store. . . Harrisburg. Pa. 

The Hub Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Watt & Shancl Dept. Store. . . .Lancaster, Pa. 

Aug. W. Smith Spartanburg. .S.C. 

Belk-Simpw)n Co Gri-enville. S.C. 

.1. Goldsmith & Sons Memphis. Tenn. 

John Gerber Co Memphis, TVnn. 

Blomquist-Cliirk Austin, Tex. 

Joske’s of Texas San Antonio, Tex. 

Titche Goettinger Dallas, Tex. 

W. C. Stripling Co Fort Worth, Tex. 

Kmry’s .Spokane, Wash. 

Harvey's Men's & Boys' Spokane. Wash. 

Amabnry-Johnson Huntington, W. Vu. 

H. C. France Stores .... . in Wisconsin 
Bon-Bagga Men's Wear. ..Cheyenne, Wyo. 

And notf pro Ahnpt, nr urilr 
Atuniingwmr. ine.. Atinneapotu .5, Minn. 
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Patented' knit insert for 
free-n-easy swing 






New 

Munsingwear 

^^ri'SM'ng 

Golf Shirt 


240 Golf Pros can't be wrong! The new Munsingwear golf shirt is the result of asking that many 
top-flight ex|)erts what they wanted in a golf shirt. They gave us their answers ... we gj- 
built the shirt. It’s the Munsingwear Grand Slam— the shirt with the free-swing action! 


• Exclusive underarm insert for free-n-easy 
back-swing and follow through. 

• Knit to yield with body motion. 

• Porous cotton fabric absorbs perspiration. 

• 2^* longer shirt tail won’t pull out. 

• Guaranteed not to slirink out of fit. 
Machine washable. 

• Other fabric blends available at slightly 
higher prices. 


M 


ml s i n^wetir: 


GRAND SLAM' Golf Skirt available in a variety 
of colors al "Pro" shops and fine stores . 


»Heg. U.S. Pat. Off. 25S4.VI0 


St* tiorf litting on oppoiile page 



St. Louis 

fUOTlKill.^CHKt) HY t). 


Classic 


Time luga at mo.st of tnan'i? creations, moUlinK and chang- 
ing them, but the c!a.ssic elegance of the horse show lias a 
charmed existence All the world over, its ingredients are 
the same— spinning wheels of dashing carriage-s, measured 
hoofbeats of |)erfpvt steeds, riders in costumes of tradi- 
tional cut and hue. Queen Victoria, lrans})<»rled from I5)th 
century Hyde Park to 2Uth century St. Louis, would 
scarcely feel a stranger. Here, in a snug hollow in Hunt- 
leigh Village, just outside the city, lies the Hridlespur Hunt 
Club, which annually plays host to a show that draws 
the best of hors<'s and ridel's from all over the state for 
competition and attracts the most prominent members of 
St. Louis society as onlookers. In and out of the ring. 
Bridk*spur is domiitaterl by the family of .\ugust A. Busch 
.Ir. (see rorrri. whose fatlier founded the liunt .‘JO years 
ago. A clas.sic in St. Louis, it is likewise a symbol now to 
horse lovers everywhere of the beginning outdoor season. 


Lwi'ling the Bridli-sr>ur hounds, 
flunisman Henry Kohde rid<*s 
hard in Exhibition Drag Hunt. 


Kathy King and Marjorie 
Thi«‘mi* iriijht' lr<»t pa-st judge 
with rivaks in School I’airs class. 


In Ladies I’hnclon cla.s.s, .Mrs. 
Kohort C. Kgun ilrives hackneys 
owned by .Mrs. Augu.st Busch Jr. 





Car-lop iM‘TcV«\5 iViumml popriW spol Srom wVifYi'O'walt'nlW Aa-y-VmK ai'\TviVit*R.'W^\ViTTiaWT»s?'^oi 
mint juleps and Martinis readily available below, spectators are solidly comfortable in hot May sun. 



GUSSIE BUSCH'S 
KIND OF DAY 

A typical one has him cast as roaring executive, 
genial host, elephant trainer, doting family man 

by GbHAbD ilOLLAXD 


AUGUST A. Busch Jr., beer’s super- 
J;\ salesman, sportsman and latter- 
day ba-sehall buff, was up briKbl itnd 
early a.s usual and drove from (Jrant’s 
Farm to the Anheuser-Busch brewery 
in South St. Louis. There, after a quick 
check of the sales fiRures around the 
country, he found him.self confronted 
with a recently publi.slied list that in- 
cluded him among the 10 riche.st men 
in America. The list credited him with 
a personal fortune of $250 million. 

CJu.ssie Busch can yell louder than 
practically anybody. .Mo.st of the time 
he tries to keep his volume down. But 
now he let go. 

"Wrong!” he roared, in a voice that 
could be heard uj» and down the length 
of I’estalozzi Street, “Wrong by about 
250 million per cent!” 

He does not iGussie bellowed on) 
own the Anheuser-Busch brewery; he 
is its president, to be sure, but only a 
minority stockholder. He does not own 
historic Grant’s Farm iwhich Ulysses 
once tilled with his own hands); it be- 
longs to his mother. He does not (as 
the li.st went on to a.ssert) own the St. 
Loui.s Cardiniils; the team is the prop- 
erly of the brewery and its 18,000 
stockholders, and he just happens to 
be the club president. ’I'he fact is, 
Gussie Busch declared as the windows 
rattled, he lias "never personally pos- 
sessed a fortune either by inheritance 
or otherwise.” 

Hai'ing had the normal reaction of 
a man who finds himself on a widely 
publicized "list of 10,” Gussie felt bet- 
ter as he .sat down at his great desk and 
devoted him.self to the affairs of the 
complicated world of Budweiser. Ex- 
ecutives came in and out, and the old- 
er ones greeted Gu.ssie as Gus and the 
younger ones addressed him as Mr. 


Busch. At 58, Gus.sie looked almost as 
young as any of them. 'I’anned and 
trim, 164 pounds packed hard on a 5- 
foot 10-inch frame, he showed only a 
few gray hairs, and against the fact of 
life that he is several times a grand- 
father he could measure the current 
good news that he is an expectant fa- 
ther as well — for the fourth time since 
his marriage to his third wife, the for- 
mer Gertrude Buholzer, in ISI.52. 

Gussie attacked the desk work with 
ze.st, for that is Gussie’s way. The old 
hands around the brewery say that 
you would have to go all the way back 
to the original Adolphus, his grandfa- 
ther, to match him for high spirits and 
a talent for going directly to the heart 
of the matter, be the occa.sion a .sales 
conference or a SrliUtrlitfe!<t out at 
Grant's Farm. Once CJu-ssie opened a 
stockholders’ meeting by shouting, 
"Sales are off and nobody’s to blame 
but me!” At a ba.sehall lianquel last 
winter, he shouted, “Either the Cardi- 
nals win a pennant by lf>58 or Frank 
Lane will be out on his rump!” 

The desk work kept him busy until a 
little before one o’clock. Then Gussie 
Busch got up and strode out of his 
office and down the hall to the eleva- 
tor. Waiting for it, he walked over and 
looked in on the company barbershop. 
The barber greeted him and asked how 
about the game of the night before in 
which the Cardinals had blown a five- 
run lead in the ninth and had to go 1-3 
innings to beat I’ittsburgh 6-5, on Stan 
Musial’s homer. "I died,” said Gussie. 

The elevator doors slid open, and 
Gussie entered. At the sixth floor he 
stepped out into the executive dining 
room. Something besides luncheon is 
scheduled for almost every <lay, and so 
contin iifd 
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y>\a^ safe — cecriy 

AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 


• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — ea.sy to 
spend as cash. 

• Good until used — keep unused 
cheque.^ for emergencies. 

• Buy them at your bank, at Bail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices, (’barges — only l',l. 



I ... sign you spend them, 
Vour matening signatures are 
ine only identification you need. 



Re-live the best with a 
Stereo REALIST camera 



when you're ready for 
the best— buy a . . . 


Stereo REALIST 



KM- Therni-A-Ju|sexclusivefealure$:Super .. 
. Durex Liners (odorless and tasteless). AulO' 

. malic. Leakproof Spigot, Easypour Spout. - 
Fiberglas insulation. 2 drinking cups. g 

KM Therm-A-Chest ! Alt aluminum or I 
sturdy steel, light weight and holds more. I 
Keeps food and liquids cold for hours. | 


c;r.ssii-; niiscii 

fiiiiiinued 

Gussie was not surpri-sed lo see Mayor 
Raymond Tueker of St. Louis on hand 
to rpcei\-e, with Gussie, an award for 
the St. Louis float in the Tournament 
of Roses parade at Pa-sadeiia last Sew 
Year’s Day. The float, a floral replica 
of an early fire enRine. had been pro- 
duced by Carlotta Busch Flanijran, 
Gus.sie’s dauKhler by a previous mar- 
riage, and it had been drawn by an 
eight-horse hitch of the famous An- 
heuser-Bu.sch Clydesdales. 

A.S Gussie took his place at the head 
table along with .Mayor Tueker and 
John H. Biggar .)r., president of tlie 
Tourrmment of Roses A.ssociation, he 
called out to a passing waiter, “Any 
score yet, Mike?” Mike nodded and 
lied (for the game had barely start- 
ed), “Four nothing, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Bu.srh.” Gnssie’s mouth dropped open, 
and then he realized that he was being 
kidded. "Will you kindly shut up?” 
he yelled back at Mike. 

Gussie turnetl to Mr. Biggar. “Did 
you hear the game last niglit?" Mr. 
Biggar hadn’t. Gussie turned to Mayor 
Tucker. "Did you hear it?” 

“I heard that ninth inning,” said 


Mayor Tucker. “It was pretty i)a(l.” 

“I died.” said Gussie. He called out 
to Ricliard A. Meyer, vice-president of 
the brewery and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Cardinals. ”I gave you the 
ball club in the ninth, Dick.” 

"I assumed that,” said Meyer. 

“But I took it back in the IJth,” 
said Gu.ssie. He turned back to Mayor 
Tucker. "You stayed with the broad- 
ca.st until the en<i, didn’t you?” 

Mayor Tucker shook his head. ”Xo,” 
he said. "When it went into extra in- 
nings, I went to bed.” 

"Went to bed!” cried Gussie. "I 
stayed with it until the finish. Why, I 
couldn’t go to bed not knowing how 
it turned out.” He shuddered. 'T hate 
close hall games. The only time I enjoy 
a game is when they’re winning about 
VI to nothing. That ninth inning was 
terrible to take. I died.” 

Gu.ssie and Ids guests ate their low- 
calorie lunclieon of .steak, salad and 
fruit, and then Mr. Biggar got up and 
made the award ami introduced a color 
film of the N'ew Year’s Day parade. 
As Dick Meyer watched the film, he 
pulled a transistor radio out of his 
pocket and held it to his ear, i.ssuing 
bulletins to Gussie ami Mike, the wait- 
er, from lime to time. Aft(‘r the film 



Titl’DY m sen .shares Gus.sie’s love of horses and goes riding or 
coaching with him almost every day at their Grant's Farm home. 
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piided. Gussie got up and said that it 
had been just grand, and he thanked 
Mayor Tucker for attending and Mr. 
Biggar for bringing the film. The lunch- 
eon broke up. 

Thi.s wa.s a day Gussie planned to get 
away early and the ball game was .still 
on when he took the wheel of his black 
Cadillac and drove out Gravois Road 
with his chauffeur in the back seat. 
The Cardinals were leading 9 2 when 
the F’irate.s filled the ha.<?es in the last 
of the ninth. Thi.s was getting too close 
for Gussie’s comfort, and he roared in 
angui-sh until the Pittsburgh threat was 
put down. 

"I was never,” Gus.sie said as he 
flipped off the car radio, “what you’d 
call a baseball fan until the iirewery 
bought the Cardinals. I knew some 
ballplayers, I u.sed to go duck hunting 
with Stan Musial and Red Schoen- 
dienst before we took over the club. 
But I never got too excited about the 
game, and I guess I couldn't under- 
stand why other people did. But I've 
discovered you can’t get close to a team 
and not get involved. Now I’m hooked 
and hooked good. I don’t ride in the 
hor.se shows any more, so duck hunting 
and baseball are my sports now. I seem 
to suffer more than most fans, but I 
love it more, and more.” 

Gu.ssie turned in at Grant's Farm and 
drove up the winding road to the 34- 
room mansion that his father built. 
Turning the car over to the chauffeur, 
he mounted the steps and, like a man 
come home to a city flat, he reached 
into his pocket for his key and opened 
the door. Inside, he sang out: ‘Tm 
homcl” In a moment Trudy Busch, 30, 
came down the great staircase and they 
decided ias they do every early evening 
when the weather is fair) to go coach- 
ing with the cliildren. Gussie .saiil he 
would go <lnwn to the Bauernhof and 
drive back for Mrs. Busch and two of 
the children, Adolplius IV, almost 4, 
and Beatrice Alice, almost 3. 

World's biggesl horse 

Turning into the courtyard of'the 
Bauernhof, the replica of an old coun- 
try farmhouse and stables, Gussie 
waved to a contingent of Girl Scouts 
preparing to start on a tour of the es- 
tate aboard one of the three miniature 
trains. "Having a good time, girls?” 
shouted Gussie. "Oh, wonderful, Mr, 
Busch!” the girls chorused. 

While the four hackneys were being 
hitclied to the coach, Gussie toured the 
stables, calling to Miss Budweiser, the 
great jumper he loaned to the 1952 
Olympic team, and measuring himself 
against the tallest of his Clydesdales. 


"Biggest hor.se in America.” he said 
proudly. "Biggest in the world, I'd say, 
Mr. Bu.sch,” said a groom. 

Gussie walked around, out Into the 
courtyard again, waved and shouted to 
anotlier trainload of tourists (200,000 
are expected to visit Grant’s Farm as 
guests of Anheuser-Busch this year) 
and then headetl for the zoo and his 
daily visit with one of his dearest pets, 
Tes.sip, the elephant. 

"Hi, Tessie!” he bawled as he ap- 
proached her cage. Tessie, rocking hack 
and forth, eyed him quizzically, ap- 
parently braced for the daily battle of 
wills. “Take a bow, Tes.sie,” said Gus- 
sie. Te.s.sie rocked on, eyes following 
Gus-sie as he moved around the cage. 

"Take a bow, Te.ssie,” said Gussie, 
dropping his voice a little. "1 said, 
‘Take a bow.’ ” 

Gussie waited. "You want me to get 
the whip?" he demanded. Tessie looked 
as though she couldn’t care less. 

".\11 right,” .said Gussie. ‘Til gel 
the whip!” He dashed down a row of 
cages, vaulted over a steel rail and in a 
moment was back, brandishing a whip. 
He snapped it menacingly outside the 
cage. "Take a bow, Te.ssie!” 

Tessie had reached the point of no 
return. She did not bow. The light 
whip whistled through the air and just 
bru.shed over the part Frank Lane 
will he out on if the Cardinals fail to 
bring home a pennant by 1958. Tessie 
winked and then, playing their little 
game out. she bowed. 

Gussie di%'ed a hand In his coat pock- 
et. "Nice Tessie!” he cried happily, 
holding out an a{)ple. ’I'essie lifted her 
trunk and took the apple delicately in 
her mouth. 

"I couldn't let her get away with 
that,” said Gussie proudly. “Let her 
get away with it once and she’d never 
do a trick again. You got to let them 
know who’s boss.” Tessie munched 
the apple which, as she has learned, i.s 
awarded not for doing tricks promptly, 
hut for being a little coy about it. No 
whip, no apple. 

A little later, Gussie and Trudy 
Busch, with Adolphus and Beatrice 
Alice between them, sat atop the coach 
as it rolled along the roads of the great 
estate, through the deer park, waving 
to the tourists and the motorists pa.<is- 
ing by on the highway. They made a 
strikingly hand.some picture, and the 
people who waved back at them smiled 
happily as if they saw themselves in 
Gussie, high on the coach and on top 
of the world. The Cardinals, to be sure, 
were not likely to win the pennant, 
but next year would be different. Ask 
Frank Lane. Or ask Tessie. end 
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SECOND ROUND 


The Preakness gives Iron Liege a chance to prove his 
superiority and Bold Ruler an opportunity for revenge 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


J UDGING from the way the dice 
have been rolling for Calumet Farm 
this season— the stable has already 
earned $660,000 since January 1 — the 
gent in the white shirt perched atop 
the roof of the Members Clubhouse at 
Pimlico race track (as pictured in the 
Robert Riger drawing shown above) 
may well find himself with nothing 
much to do this Saturday afternoon. 
His specific job on Preakness Day each 
year is to climb aloft with paints and 
brushes just as the Big Race is going 
off. Then, as soon as the result becomes 
olficial, he hurriedly paints the colors 
of the winning owner’s silks on the 
weather-vane jockey— a work of art 
which shifts lazily in the Maryland 
breezes until the same chromatic pro- 
cess is repeated the following year. 

Last year, after Fabius had upset 
Derby winner Needles to take the 80th 


Preakness, the Pimlico artist applied 
the familiar devil-red and blue colors 
of Calumet Farm for the fifth time. 
This Saturday (and I hear the televi- 
sion camera will zero in on this outdoor 
art show) if Calumet’s Iron Liege can 
win the 81st Preakness the painter's 
climb to the rooftop will be merely to 
reassure him.self that the devil-red and 
blue colors are sufficient for at least 
another year. 

At this point neither Calumet Train- 
er Jimmy Jones nor Iron Liege— nor, 
for that matter, Jockey Willie Hartack 
—needs much in the way of further in- 
troduction. This remarkable trio coor- 
dinated their individual talents to win 
a sensational Kentucky Derby two 
weeks ago, and in the interval since 
Derby Day nothing has popped up in 
the cards to give even a vague hint 
that they shouldn't be able to carry it 



not distant... but 
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all ofT the same way on Preakness Day. 

Actually, the 81st Preakness will be 
no cinch for Calumet. In fact, with Iron 
Liege going it alone without a-ssistance 
from stablemate Gen. Duke (who was 
withdrawn from the event when he 
pulle<l up lame five days before the 
race), the Derby winner may not even 
be the post-time favorite. One of the 
reasons is that the two people who ol)- 
viously know Iron Liege’s capabilities 
best— that is, Jones himself and Har- 
tack — have both been putting out a 
strong signal ever since Derby Day to 
the efTwt that Iron Liege, for all his 
courageous accomplishments at Louis- 
ville. is still only the third-best J-year- 
old in the land, third behind Gen. 
Duke and Bold Ruler, f Following these 
three Jones ranks Gallant Man, whose 
owner, Tc-xan Ralph Lowe, announced 
last Sunday that he had decided not to 
enter him in the Preaknes.s: Round 
'i'able, who has already shipped home 
to California: and then Barbizon.) 

A number of past Freaknesses have 
turned out to be somewhat anticlimac- 
tic as the Derby winner bowls over the 
.same opponents for the second straight 
time in a fortnight. Yet there should 
be nothing anticlimactic about this 
week’s Preakness. 

There are a number of points which 
must be taken up to explain this line 
of reasoning, for if you saw the Derby 
or even a blurred version of it on your 
television screen it must have been 
startlingly apparent that few races in a 
lifetime can produce such suspenseful 
melodrama in the final run to the wire. 

DIFFERENT TACTICS 

Of the nine Derby starters it seems 
probable that only Iron Liege, fourth- 
place Bold Ruler an{l fifth-place Fed- 
eral Hill will return for the .second 
round. They may be joined in the 
starting gate by as many as seven— 
or as few as four— other colts who for 
one reason or other have deserved the 
trip to Pimlico. 

It is dangerous to assume anything 
in advance of a horse race, but at the 
same time If anything is certain about 
this one it is that Federal Hill will run 
true to form: try to go on the lead 
from the gate and hold it as long as 
he can. Federal Hill, although nobody 
really thinks he can win over a mile 
and three-sixteenths (which is just a 
sixteenth of a mile shorter than the 
Derby distance), is just the sort of puz- 
zling colt who will always give his oppo- 
sition fits. As one horseman put it re- 
cently, “You may not believe he’ll carry 
his speed over a distance of ground, 
but at the same time you don’t want 


to give him the benefit of the doubt 
by allowing him to open up a long early 
lead on you. If you do he’ll fool you one 
of these days by stealing the race.” 

.Someone, then, is going to run with 
Federal Hill in this Preakness, and the 
notion here is that the someone will be 
Bold Ruler, who proved quite con- 
clusively in the Derby that he runs 
only when he wants to. not necessarily 
when Jockey Eddie Arcaro wants him 
to. “We won’t be trying to knock off 
Federal Hill during the first part of 
it,” said Bold Ruler’s trainer. Sunny 
Jim Fitzsimmons, last week, “hut we 
U-arned in the Derby tliat Bold Ruler 
just wants to run his own race. He 
<U»esn’t want to be messed around with 
at all. He doe.sn’t like a hold on him 
the way Eddie had in the Derby. I 
think if you let this horse just lope 
along and run his own race he’ll run 
back to the form he showed us all 
in the Wood anti in Florida. I'm not 
scared he'll tire himself loo much be- 
cau.se I think with most good hor.ses 
they’ll go a little ways and rest them- 
selves anyway.” 

BEST EFFORTS NEEDED 

As for Iron Liege’s Derby victory, it 
proved exactly what Jimmy Jones had 
said of him for days before the race: 
this colt is improving all the lime. He 
is a beautiful free-runner who, like 
Bold Ruler, hardly relishes being rated 
back in the pack. He was, you remem- 
ber, never worse than fourth at any 
time in the Derby, and it took a colt 
with tremendous will to run to be able 
to escape the trouble Federal Hill 
forced him into as they neared the 
quarter pole and still have .something 
in reserve to fight off the challenge of 
Gallant Man. 

If Iron Liege has kept up his steady 
rate of improvement he is going to be 
terribly tough to beat. But if Bold 
Ruler runs the race he is capable of, 
nobody will lick him this Saturday. 
On this one I’ll have to echo the .senti- 
ments of Jimmy Jones, who early this 
week lifted his head out of the crying 
towel and moaned, “I'll be scared of 
him [Bold Rulerl until I see him run 
a bad race twice.” 
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ALL HAIL, CORNELL 

Sometimes-turbulent Cayuga was smooth as a millpond for the Carnegie 
Cup Regatta-and the Big Red crew stroked to a record victory over Yale 

by DON PARKER 


A DRKNCHiN't:, overnifrht rain melt- 
ed the wind on Cayuga last Sat- 
urday for the Carnegie Cup Ri-gatta 
and, when the freshman sectinds start- 
ed down the willow-lined inlet to the 
course on the sjirawling lake, only the 
whirlpools from the bite of eight oars 
marred the glassy calm of the water. 

"Tve never seen it so smooth." .said 
Georges Cointe, tlie ('ornell trainer. 
"The times shoulrl )><* fiwt triday." He 
stood on the ramp which led from the 
Cornell boathouse down to the water 
and looked after the fast-disappearing 
eights gliding around the bend. He was 
deeply tanned, hi.s black hair flecked 
with silver at the temples. He spoke 
of the crews in u soft French accent, 
wliich had not seen Paris in 2.5 ypar.s. 

“These kids — you don't know what 
they go through in this sport. I'm a 
trainer. I've been a trainer so long that 
the kids call me Uncle George. I've 
worked on the football players, the la- 
crosse players, Rugby — anything you 
want — but nobody takes the physical 
beating an oarsman takes. He dies 
twice in every race. 'I'lie first time at 
the quarter-mile he’s spent and his 
lungs are burning from the initial ef- 
fort of overcoming the inertia of a 60- 
foot shell. He wishes he could slump 
over his oar, hut somehow he reaches 
down deep inside and comes up with 
new life. He settles to the stroke, may- 
be HO or 31 a minute. The rhythm 
helps. He revives. He dies again in that 
last sprint for the finish. The co.'cswain 
steps up the stroke to maybe 35 or 37, 
maybe even 40. The otlier boats are 
pulling up steadily. This is the painful 
death. The stroke steps up, and the 
other seven oars meet it. He is part of 


a humafi machine and, if he can't keep 
the stroke, the machine breaks down. 
He is dead, but somehow, subcon- 
sciously, the instinct wrought from 
nine months of training lakes over and 
he meets the co.\’s cruel <lemand. And 
finally he take.s the last stroke, and the 
shell glides across the finish line and he 
slumps, utterly exhausted, knowing he 
has nothing left, that he could not 
have St roked once more. He gulp.s hard 
for air to cool his lungs, while the mus- 
cles in his arms and legs quiver uncon- 
trollably. This is a magnificent athlete 
who has given everything in his body 
to the race. I’m the fencing coach here 
and I shouUI be loyal lo my own sport, 
but these crewmen — you just can't Iielp 
admiring them.” 

Uncle George had been talking a 
long time. The freshman seconds were 
swM'ping up the inlet toward the bout- 
house, their race over. 

Someone on the dock called out for 
the winner. "Cornell; 5:08,” was the 
answer. "Good time,” murmured Un- 
cle George. "It will be fast this after- 
noon. Maybe a day for a record." 

By 2:30 the crews were hauling their 
shells to the water. Cornell, Yale, 
Princeton, and their specially invited 
guest. Syracuse. Cornell, with seven 
oars and a coxswain, back with its 
1956 Intercollegiate Rowing Associa- 
tion championship boat, was the fa- 
vorite. Yale, with four oars and the 
cox held over from the Olympic cham- 
pionship boat, was expected to be the 
toughest competition for the Big Re<l. 

The freshmen went out first. Yale 
w(»n by 2' 4 lengths, "(’orncll caught 
two crabs in the last quarter mile," 
said Uncle George. "You know what a 



crab is in rowing? It can lose you any- 
where from half a length to a length. 
It occurs when an oar goes in the water 
at an angle. The blade heads right for 
the bottom. At 20 miles an hour the 
force is so great that the upward swing 
of the oar handle can knock a man 
right out of the boat.” 

The jayvee crews went off at 3:30. 
Cornell won easily. Yale was second. 

Now it was lime for the big race for 
the Carnegie Cup. The winner, every- 
one agreed, would be the best crew 
in the country. The IRA referee Clif- 
ford (Tippy) Goes, said that even the 
fourth boat home would be a good 
crew, for these were the best in the 
East, if not the country. 

Cornell and Princeton had magnifi- 
cent starts. The two shells shot out 
stroke for stroke and had gained al- 
most a length over Yale and Syracuse 
by the time they settled to their pace. 

With a half mile to go over the 
two-mile course. Yale, in third place, 
stepped up to a 35. Cornell, by this 
time, had a length of open water on 
The Blue. Yale moved out, passed 
Princeton and began pulling up on 
Cornell, but it was too late. .\t the fin- 
ish, Cornell still had a full length on 
the Olympic champs and had indicated 
pretty decisively that the Big Red 
crew is the best in the country. 

In winning, Cornell also became the 
first crew ever to break Id minutes on 
Cayuga in a regatta in three-quarters 
of a century of racing on the lake. The 
winning time was 9:58.2, Yale was 
clocked in 10:02.2, which broke tlie old 
course record of 10:07. 

Buck at the boathouse after the race, 
raspy-voiced Tippy Goes, an old Syra- 
cuse coxswain, wa-s pumping hands and 
telling everyone within shouting dis- 
tance that the Cornell team reminded 
him of the crews he used to cox ‘‘hack 
in 1911, ’12, ’13 and ’14. Not as tough 
maybe, but damned near.” 

Uncle George, standing close by, 
said: “From him that’s praise. Nobody 
ever gels as good as an oldtimer, until 
they become oldtimers. This rowing — 
it never leaves you. Once you get it in 
your blood, you’ll want to be buried 
in a single scull.” n ^ 
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l^ART II: THE I.AD'i' AND THE TROUT 


The Treatise of 

FISHING 

WITH AN ANGLE 

A new rendering hy 


AI.FKI-.I) 


“I offer here a true rendition, into modern 
English, of Dame Juliana Berners’ famous 
Treatise. She wrote in the London English of 
her day, where punctuation was a signal to 
stop for breath when reading aloud; this, and 


S oi.OMON in his parables says that a good spirit makes 
a flourishing age; that is, a fair age and a long one. And 
since that is so I ask this ({uestion: which are the means 
and the causes that induce in a man a merry spirit? Truly, 
to the best of my belief, it seems they are good sport and 
honest games, which bring joy to man without any repent- 
ance afterwards. From this it follows that good sport and 
honest games are a cause of man’s fair age and long life. 
Therefore now I will choose, out of four good sports and 
honest games— that is to say, hunting, hawking, fishing, 
and wildfowling. The best in my simple opinion is the 
form of fishing called angling with a rod, line and hook. Of 
this I shall treat as fully as my simple intelligence will al- 
low, both for the reason of Solomon given above and be- 
cause medicine leaches as follows: 

Si tihi (ieficiani mediei, medici tibi fiant 
llaec Iria — jmch.s laela, labor, et moderata difta. 

That is to -say: If a man lacks a leech and medicine he 
shall make these three things his leech and his medicine, 
and he shall need no other; the first is a merry thought, the 
second is work (but not too exhausting), the third is a rea- 
sonable diet. First, then, a man who would have merry 
thoughts and a glad spirit must avoid contrary company 
and places of debate where he might have occasions of mel- 
ancholy. If he wants work, but not too exhausting, to 
plea.se himself he must choose a pleasant occupation with- 
out study, pensiveness or travel which will rejoice his heart 


OLGG.W 


the fact that .some of her phrases have van- 
ished from the language, has forced me to 
choose, occasionally, between alternatives. The 
precise interpretation of her trout flies I have 
left for detailed discussion in Part 111. ” — A.D. 


and delight his spirit. If he wishes to eat and drink in mod- 
eration he must avoid all rowdy places, which encourage 
overeating and sickness, and he must frequent places 
where fresh air whets the appetite, and he must eat nour- 
ishing. easily digested food. 

N r)\v I shall describe these sports and games to find the 
best of them as well as I can; although that right 
noble and full worthy prince the Puke of York, late called 
the master of game, has already described the pleasure of 
hunting as I think to describe it and the other sports 
as well. 

Hunting is in my opinion too exhausting. For the hunter 
must ever follow his hounds, traveling and .sweating full 
force. He blows his horn until his lips blister. What he 
thinks to be a hare turns out to be a hedgehog, thus he is 
angry and confused. In the evening he comes home rain- 
beaten and scratched, his clothes torn, wet-shod and mud- 
dy, with some of hi.s hounds lost, others overdriven. Such 
griefs come to the hunter, with others that I dare not re- 
port, for fear of angering lovers of the chase. So it seems to 
me that this is not the best sport of the four. 

It seems to me that the sport of hawking is also ex- 
hausting and trying to the temper. For often the falconer 
loses his hawks, just as the hunter loses his hounds; then 
his sport and pleasure are gone. Often he shouts and whis- 
tles until he has a horrid thirst. His hawk sits on a branch 
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and ignores liis orders; wlien he wants lier to fiy she liathe.s; 
with misfeeding she may have fits, swelling of the hea<l, hard 
rhalklike dung or many other diseases that bring sudden 
ilealh to hawks. This proves that hawking is not tlie best 
sport of the four. 

The sport of wildfowling seems to me very dull. For in 
winter the fowler cannot do well except in the coldest and 
harde.st weather; which Is unpleasant, for when he wishes to 
visit his snares he cannot for the cold. He makes man.v traps 
and snares, hut he does very poorly. At morning he must 
walk through the dew and get wet to the tail. I could raise 
many more objections, hut fear of giving offense prevents 
me. So it seems to me that hunting and hawking and wild- 
fowling are all .so exhausting and painful that not one of 
them will induce in a man a merry .spirit; which accoriling 
to the said parable of Solomon is the cause of a long life. 

I T follows then without doubt that the bc.st sport mu.st 
be fishing with an angle. For every other kiiul of fishing 
is also exhausting and painful, often making folk wet and 
cold, wliich has been si-cn freijuetuly to bring serious ill- 
ness. But the angler nee<l suffer no cold nor di.sease nor 
annoyance, unless he brings it on himself. For he may not 
lose at the most hut a line or a hook, of which he may have 
plenty of hi.s own making, {i.s ihi.s .simple Treali.se sliall 
teach him. Kven then his loss is not serious. He may have 
no other annoyance, unle.ss a fish break away after taking 


the hook, or he catches nothing; which are not serious an- 
noyances. If he does not catch one fi.sh he will catch an- 
other, so long as he follows the teaching of this Treatise; 
unless indeed there is nothing in the water. Even then he 
has a wholesome walk and is happy at his ease in the fre.sh 
air, sweet with the scent of meadow flowers, which gives 
him an appetite. He hears the melodious harmony of birds; 
he sees the young swans, herons, ducks, coots, and many 
other birds with their broods. This seems to me better than 
all the noise of hounds, the blasts of horns, and the bird- 
calls. that hunters, falconers, and wildfowlers can make. 

If the angler catche.s fish no one is happier in spirit than 
he. Also whoever wishes to go angling must rise early, 
whicli is good for tituii in ibis na.i, ; limt is to buy , gootJ for 
his soul for it shall make him holy; ami his body healthy 
by making him whole; also it shall increase his goods for it 
-shall make him rich. As the old English proverb lias it; 
“Who rises early shall be holy, healthy, and happy.” 

T in s I have proved, as I set out to do, that the sport 
and game of angling is the very thing to induce in a 
man a merry spirit; which according to the said parable of 
Solomon and the said medical doctrine will give him a 
flourishing life ami a long one. Therefore to all you who are 
virtuous, gentle, and freeborn I write and make thi,s simple 
Treatise following, by which you may learn the full craft 
of angling to enjoy yourselves whenever you wish; to the 
intent that your old age may he the more flourishing and 
the longer to endure. 

If you would be skilled in angling you must first learn 
how to make your tackle; that is to say, your rod, and 
your lines of various colors. After that you mu.st know 
how 10 angle; in what part of the water, how’ deep, at 
what lime of day, for what kind of fish, in what weather; 
how many obstacles there are to this kind of fishing called 
angling, ami especially what bait to use for each kind of 
fish in every month of the year; also how to make your 
baits breed, where you shall find them and how you shall 
keep them; and the most skilled art of all, how to make 
your hooks, of steel or of osmund, some to be dubbed and 
some for the float and the ground bait. You shall hereafter 
find all these things expressed openly to your knowledge. 
Here I sliall teach you how to make your rod skillfully. 
You shall cut, between Michaelmas and Candlemas 
(Sc/ift'iKhcr and Fchruary), a fair staff a fathom and a half 
long (D ft'ii) and as thick as your arm, of hazel, willow, 
or ash. Heat it in a hot oven and straighten it. Then let 
it cool ami dry for a month. Then bind it lightly with a 
“cockshoot cord” i//ir cord uxed in nuikimj cockslioitl)^ or 
Hcf.s to ciilch birds), and bind it to a form or to a good 
straight tree. Then take a plumber’s wire, even and straight 
and sharp at one end. Heal the sharp end in a charcoal 
fire until it is white-hot. Then burn through the staff with 
it, always keeping straight in the pithe, making a hole at 
each end until they meet. Then burn the lower end with 
a little spit for roasting birds, and willi other .spits each 
bigger than the la.st, and the biggest last of all so that 
you make your hole tapering. 

Then let it lie still to cool for two days. 

I’nliind the cockshoot cord and let the staff «lry in the 
smoke of the house roof until it i.s dry through ami through. 

In the same .season take a fair yard of green hazel ami 
heat it to make it even and straight, and let it dry with 
the staff. When they are both dry, fit the yar<l into the 
liole in the -stalT. uniil It is halfway up. 

Then, to finish the other half, which will bo tiie crop, 

evnii'tucd 
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take a fair shoot of blackthorn, crab- 
tree, medlar, or juniper, cut in the 
same season and well dried and straight- 
ened : and bind both crop and staff neat- 
ly, so that the crop enters accurately 
into the hole in the staff. 

Then shave your staff until it tapers 
to the top. 

Then put at each end of your staff 
a ferrule of iron or laton (oh alloy 
something hetween brass and peivicr) in 
the neatest way, with a spike in the 
lower end fastened with a split pin, 
80 that you may take the crop in and 
out. Then set the crop a hand’s breadth 
within the upper end of the staff, in 
such a way that the crop is as big there 
as in any place above. Then bind the 
crop with a line of six hairs down to 
the binding on the staff, tying the bind- 
ing fast at the top with a loop to fasten 
the fishing line. 

Thus you will have a rod so secret 
that you may go walking with it and 
no one wnll know its purpose. It will be 
light and handy to fish with whenever 
you desire; and to make it easier here 
is a figure as an example. 

(Here follows a crvde drawing, ils lines 
so thickened by the clumsy engraving 
tool as to make it useless fi.s' a blueprint.) 

IPQliir -iriill ncmbnll ro fi>(nic ttinli or hont li'Or Sno <0! ri)r 
iTMJt ciopnrffc loo liof a {{•ijiict in rt Jmpir ; 




i«hr 9f a Vbhprr hpift write the icnijift Dmk onB 


A fter you have thus made your rod 
. you must learn to color your 
horsehair lines in this manner: From 
the tail of a white horse take hair, the 
longest and finest you can find; and the 
rounder it is, the better. Divide it into 
six parts, so that you may color each 
part a different color. The colors are 
yellow, green, brown, tawny, russet and 
dusk color. 

To make your hair a good green 
color do this: Take a quart of small 
ale and put it in a little pan, and put 
in it half a pound of alum. Put your 
hair in, and let it boil gently for half 
an hour. Then take out your hair and 
let it dry. Then take a pottle (about 
a half gallon) of water and put it in a 
pan. and put in two handfuls of weld 
(greenweed or dyer’s weed. Reseda 
luteola), and press it with a tilestone, 
and let it boil gently for half an hour. 
When the scum is yellow put in your 
hair with half a pound of copperas 
beaten to powder, and let it boll 


“halfe a myle waye” (the time it takes 
to walk half n ynilc, about lU minutes). 
Set it down to cool for five or six hours. 
Then take out the hair and dry it. 

It is then the finest green there is for 
the water. The more copperas you u.se 
the better, or you may use verdigris 
instead. 

In another way you may make a 
brighter green, thus: Steep your hair 
in a wood cask the color of light lead, 
and then put it in old weld as I have 
said before, except that you do not add 
either copperas or verdigris. 

To make your hair yellow dre.ss it 
with alum as I have said before, and 
afterwards with weld, without copper- 
as or verdigris. 

To make another yellow: Take a 
pottle of .small ale, and press three 
handfuls of walnut leaves and put 
them in. Put in your hair until the 
color is as deep as you want it. 

To make russet hair: Take a pint of 
strong lye and half a pound of soot 
and a little juice of walnut leaves and 
a quart (or a guartrr of a pound?) of 
alum, and put them all together and 
boil them well. Wlien it is cold put in 
your hair, until it is as dark as you 
wish to ha%’e it. 

To make a brown color: Take a 
pound of soot and a quart of ale, and 
steep in it as many walnut leaves as 
you can. Wlien they turn black take 
it off the fire. Put in it your hair, and 
let it lie until it is as brown as you wish. 

To make another brown: Take 
strong ale and soot and mix them to- 
gether. Put in your hair for two days 
and two nights, and it will be a right 
good color. 

To make a tawny color: Take lime 
and water and put them together. Put 
your hair in for four or five hours. Take 
it out and put it in tanner’s oo7,e (f/ic 
liquor of tanbark) for a day. It will be 
as fine a tawny color as you will need. 

The sixth part of your hair you will 
keep white, for use with the dubbed 
hook in fishing for trout and grayling, 
and for small lines to rye for roach and 
dace. 

("Rye” in this sense is not found in 
any other document. It may refer to 
some particular ynelhod of fishing, or 
it may be a /nisprint for "try.”) 

When your hair is thus colored you 
must know for which water in which 
seasons they shall serve. 

Green in all clear water from April 
to September. 

Yellow in all clear water from Sep- 
tember to November, for it looks like 
the weed and other grasses in the rivers 
when they are in flood. 

Russet serves all through the winter 


lo the end of April, both in rivers and 
in pools or lakes. 

Brown serves for black and stagnant 
water, in rivers and other places. 
Tawny for heathy or marshy waters. 

N ow you must make your lines In 
this way. First see that you have 
an In.strument, as in the figure shown 
following. Take your hair, and from 
the small end cut a full handful or 
more. l)ecau.se these tapering ends are 
not strong or sure. Turn your hair from 
the top to the tail, and divide it all 
into three parts. At one end make 
three separate plaits of the three parts, 
at the other end plait them all into 
one. Put the single plait into the end 
of your Instrument that has a single 
cleft, and set the other end fast with 
your wedge, about four fingers shorter 
than the full extent of the hair. Twine 
each strand the same way, exactly 
alike, and fasten them in three clus- 
ters. Then take out the other end from 
the cleft. Twine it in the same direc- 
tion, then strain it a little and knot it 
so that it will not come undone. And 
that is good. 

Here is a figure of your Instrument, 
to show you how lo make it. It is all 
made from wood, except the bolt un- 
derneath, which is iron. 
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(The basic idea is a boll the 

length of a horsehair, with at one end 
a cleft knob for fixing one end of the 
hair; at the other end there seems to 
be a ii'dlc wheel, by u-hich off ffic licu'rs 
could be twisted together. 

The result is clear enough: a triple 
line made by plaiting three separate 
strands of horsehair, each hair first 
doubled tip to root.) 

When you have as many lengths as 
you think you will need, tie them to- 
gether with a water knot or a duchess 
knot, cutting off the spare ends a 
straw's breadth from the knot. Thus 
you will make your line fair and fine, 
and safe for any kind of fish. And be- 
cause you should know both the water 
knot and the duchess knot, here is a 
picture of them. 

(But in fact the illustration is lacking.) 

You must understand that the most 
difficult task in making your tackle is 
to make the hooks. To make them you 
need proper files, thin and sharp and 
beaten small; a semiclamp of iron; a 
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bender; a pair of long and small tongs; 
a hard thick knife; an anvil and a tit- 
tle hammer. 

For small fish, make your hooks from 
the smallest .steel needles of square sec- 
tion that you can find, in thLs way: 
i’ul the needle in a red charcoal fire 
until it is as red a.s the fire. Then take 
it out and let it cool, and it will be 
well enough tempered to be filed. Then 
raise the barb with your knife, and 
sharpen the point. Then temper the 
work again, or it will break in the bend- 
ing. Then bend it, as in the bend shown 
in the illustration. 

{Again, the illustration is larking.) 

In the same way you make greater 
hooks from greater needles, such as em- 
broiderer's needles, or tailor’s, or shoe- 
maker’s spear points. Shoemaker’s 
brads are best for big fi.sh. They must 
all bend at the point when tested, or 
they will be no good. When the hook 
is bended beat the other end flat, and 
file it smooth lest it fray your line. 
Then put it in the fire again, and work 
it to an easy red heat. Then quench it 
suddenly in water, and it will be hard 
and strong. 

To know your instruments, let them 
be as shown here. {See drawing, right.) 

When you have thus made your 
hooks you set them on your line, in ap- 
propriate size and strength, like this: 
Take thin red silk, doubled for a big 
hook, but do not plait it. For small 
hooks it should be single. Bind the line 
thickly round the end of your hook for 
a straw’s breadth; then set your hook 
and bind it with the same silk for tw'o- 
thirds of its length, but when you reach 
the third part turn back your silk and 
bind it double. Tuck the end of the silk 
in at the hole two or three times, bind- 
ing it fast each time around the shank 
of your hook. Wet the binding and 
draw it tight. See that your line is al- 
ways fixed inside the bend of the hook, 
not outside. Then cut off all loo.se ends 
as close as you can. 

You already know which size of hook 
to use for each kind of fish. Now I .shall 
tell you how many hairs you need in 
your line for each kind of fish. You fish 
for the minnow with a line of one hair; 
for the growing roach, the bleak, the 
gudgeon and the ruff with a line of two 
hairs: for the dace and the great roach 
with a line of three hairs; for the large 
perch, the flounder, and the small 
bream with a line of four hairs; for the 
chub, the grown bream, the tench and 
the eel with six hairs; for the small 
trout, the grayling, the barbel, and 
the great chub with nine hairs; for 
the great trout with 12 hairs; for the 


salmon with 15 hairs. For the pike u.se 
a copper trace, colored brown w'ith 
the brown dye already described, and 
armed with a wire: as I shall tell you 
later when speaking of pike. 

Your lines should be weighted w'ith 
lead, the nearest weight at least a foot 


from the hook, and the weight in keep- 
ing with the size of your lino. There 
are three ways of weighting a running 
ground line. For the float on a lying 
ground line, 10 weights joined togeth- 
er: for the running ground line, nine or 
10 small ones. The float should be so 
heavy that the least nibble from a fish 
will pull it under the water. Remem- 
ber to make your weights round and 
smooth so that they do not catch on 
stones or weeds. To understand them 
better see this illustration. (.SVc draw- 
ing, page 76.) 

Make your floats like this: Take a 
fair cork, clean and with few holes, and 
bore through it with a small hot iron. 
Put a straight quill upright in the hole, 
remembering that the bigger the float 
the bigger the quill and the bigger the 
hole. Shape the float so that it is broad 
in the middle and tapers at each end, 
especially the lower en<l, as in the pic- 
ture here. Smooth it on a grindstone 
or with a lilestone. 

The float for a line of one hair is no 
bigger than a pea. for two hairs a bean, 
for 12 hairs a walnut, and so in pro- 
portion. (Ser drawing, pagi 77.) Fvery 
line except a ground line needs a float, 
and so does the running ground line; 
but not the lying ground line. 

Now that 1 have taught you how to 
make all your tackle I shall tell you how 
to angle. There are six ways of angling. 

1 1 On the bottom for trout and oth- 
er fish. 

2) On the bottom byan arch.ornear 
piles where the ti<le ebbs and flows for 
bleak, roach, and dace. 

2) With a float for any kind of fish. 


4) With a minnow as live bait, with- 
out weight or float for trout. 

5) With a fly on a line of one or two 
hairs, for roach and dace. 

fi) Witli an artificial fly for trout and 
grayling. 

The first and the most important 


point in angling is to keep always away 
from the water, out of sight of the fish. 
Kither stand well back, or else behind 
a bush, so that the fish do not see you; 
if they see you they will not bite. Also 
see that as far as possible you do not 
shadow the water, for such a thing will 
soon frighten the fi.sh: and if a fish has 
been frightened he will not bite for a 
long lime afterwards. 

You should angle on the bottom, 
with your book running or lying on 
the bottom for all fish that feed on the 
bottom, b’or all fish that feed above 
the bottom, you should angle to them 
in the middle of the water or .somewhat 
beneath or somewhat above. Always 
remember that the bigger the fish the 
nearer the bottom he lies, and the 
smaller the fish the higher he swims. 

The third point is that when the fish 
bites you must be neither too soon nor 
too late with your strike; you must 
wait until the bait is fairly in the fish’s 
mouth and then wait no longer. This 
is for bottom-fi.shing. When you see 
your float pulled gently down, or 
moved gently in tlie water, then strike. 
Take care that you never strike too 
strongly for the strength of your line. 

If you have the luck to strike a great 
fish with light tackle you must lead 
him in the water and tire him there un- 
til he is drownetl and overcome, and 
then you may take him in any way you 
can. Ever beware of holding above the 
strength of your line, and as far a.s pos- 
sible do not let the fish come out on 
your line’s end straight from you, hut 
keep him always under the rod and 
conlin ucd 
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hold him always straight; so that your 
line may sustain and bear his leaps and 
plunges with the help of your crop, and 
of your hand. 

Now I shall tell you in what place in 
the water you shall angle. Angle in a 
pool or in any deep standing water. In 
a pool there is no need to look for deep 
places: for a pool is only a prison for 
fish, where they live for the most part 
in hunger like prisoners; and therefore 
there is little skill in taking them. 

In a river you should angle in every 
deep place where the bottom is clear, 
such as gravel or clay, without mud or 
weeds. Angle especially where there is 
an eddy, or good cover for fish, such as 
a hollow bank, or great roots of trees, 
or long weeds floating above in the wa- 
ter where the fish may hide themselves 
at certain limes when they choose. 
Good places are deep stiff streams, wa- 
terfalls or weirs, and in floodgates or 
niillraces. (Hher good place.s are in .still 
water by tlie bank, with the stream 
running near, and a clear bottom, and 
in any place where you see fish rising 
or feeding. 

N ow you shall know at what time 
of (lay you should angle. From the 
beginning of May into SeplemV>er the 
biting time is early in the morning, 
from 4 to 8; and in the afternoon from 
4 to 8, but this is not so good as in the 
morning and if it is a cold whistling 
wind and a dark lowering day; f(»r al- 
ways a dark day is much better to angle 
in than a clear one. From the beginning 
of September until the end of April 
angle at any lime of the day. 

Note that in pools many fish bite 
best in the noontide. 

If at any time of the day you see 
trout or grayling leap, angle to them 
with the artificial fly appropriate to the 
month. And where the water ebbs and 
flows, the fish will bite some places at 
the ebb and other places at the flood. 
After this they rest behind piles and 
arches of bridges and such places. 

The most favorable weather is a dark 
lowering day with a soft wind, as I said 
above. In summer a burning hot day 
is useless, but from September to April 
a fair sunny day is a % ery good time to 
angle. And if the wind in that season 
has any east in it, the weather is not 
good for angling; and when there is a 
great wind, when it snow.s, rains or 
hails, or is a tempe.st such as thunder 
or lightning, or sultry hot weather, 
then also angling is bad. 


There are 12 impediments that can 
cause a man to take no fish, apart from 
casual bad luck. The first is wrong or 
badly made tackle. The second is wrong 
or bad bait. The third is to angle when 
the fish are not biting. The fourth is if 
the fish have been frightened by sight 
of a man. The fifth is if the water is 
very thick, either white or red, from 
recent flood. The sixth is if it is too 
cold for the fish to stir. The seventh is 


if it is too hot. The eighth if it is rain- 
ing. The ninth if it is snowing or hail- 
ing. The tenth if there i.s a tempest. 
The eleventh, gales. The twelfth if tlie 
wind is in the east; and that is worst, 
because generally then the fish will not 
bite, either in winter or summer. West 
or north winds are good, but the south 
wind is the best. 

I have told you how to make your 
tackie, and how to fish with it under 
all circumstances. Now make sure that 
you know what bait to use for every 
manner of fish in every month of the 
year, which is the chief art in the thing. 
Unless you know the right bait to use 
all the other craft you have learned 
will be useless, for you cannot bring a 
hook to the fish’s mouth without a 
bait. Here follow the correct liaits for 
every kind of fish in every month. 

Becau.se the salmon is the most 
stately fisf that any man can angle for 
in fresh water I propose to begin with 
him. The salmon is a gentle fish, but 
cumbersome to take. Usually he is 
found onl> in the deep places of great 
rivers: and for the most part he kee|>s 
in midstream, so that a man cannot 
get at him He vs in season from March 


to Michaelmas, at w’hich time you 
should angle for him with these baits 
if you can get hold of them. At the be- 
ginning and end of the season with a 
red worm, and also with the grub that 
breeds on dunghills and especially with 
a sovereign bait you find breeding on 
the water dock. The salmon does not 
bite on the bottom, but at the float. 
You may sometimes take him, but it 
happens very seldom, with an artificial 


fly when he is leaping, in the same way 
as you take trout or grayling. The 
above are well-proved baits for salmon. 

We shall speak next of the trout, 
because, he is a very dainty fish and 
also a very greedy biter. He is in .sea- 
son from March to Michaelmas. He is 
found on a clean gravel bottom and in 
a running stream. You may angle for 
him at all times with a running or ly- 
ing ground line; except in leaping time, 
when you use an artificial fly. Use a 
running line early in the day, and a 
float later. In March angle for him with 
a minnow, hung on your hook by its 
other end, without float or weight; 
draw the minnow up and down in the 
stream until you fee! the trout fast 
hooked. At the same time angle for him 
with a ground line with a red worm as 
the most certain bait. In April use the 
same bails and also the lamprey, called 
Seven Kyes. (The lamprey «‘us fre- 
quenlly called Seveti EyeK from the 
placing of its gills.) Use also the cater- 
pillar that breeds in great trees and the 
red snail. In May use the stone fly and 
the grub under the cow turd and the 
silkworm, and the bait that breeds on 
a fern leaf. In June take the great red 
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worm and nip off its ln‘ad. and put it 
on your hook with a faddis worm be- 
forp. In July take thr great red worm 
and tlu* caddis worm together. In .\u- 
gust take a fleslj lly and the great red 
worm an<l bacon fat, and bind them 
al>out your hook. In Seplemi)er take 
the red worm and the minnow, and in 
October the same; they are excellent 
for trout at any time of the year, h’rom 
April to S<*pteml)er the trout is leaping. 
Then angle for liim with an artificial 
fly according to the month. You will 
find thew' artificial flies listed at the 
end of this Treatise, under the appro- 
priate month. 

The grayling, al.so called umber, is 
delicious to eat. You may take him as 
you do the trout. These are his baits: 

In March and April, the red worm. 

In May the green worm, a little 
ringed worm, the grub on the dock leaf 
an<l the hawthorn worm. 

In June the bait you find betwmi 
the wood and the hark of an oak. 

In July the bait itiat breeds on a 
fern leaf, and the great red worm. Nip 
off the head of the great red worm, and 
put a caddis worm on your hook be- 
fore it. 

In August the red worm and the do<-k 
worm. 

And all the year after the red worm. 

The barbel is pleasant to eat, hut 
indigest ible, and sometimes dangerous. 
The eating of it often leads to a fever, 
aiul if eaten raw it has freciuently 
proved fatal. 

In March and April lake fre.sh cheese, 
lay it on a hoard, and cut it into small 
siiuares as long as your hook. Then with 
a candle burn it at the point of your 
hook until yellow. Bin<l it on the hook 
with arrowmaker’ssilk and roughen the 
surface to resemble a wood louse. This 
is a good bail all through the summer. 

In May and June take the hawtliorn 
worm and the great red worm. Nip off 
the head and put on the hook before 
them a caddis worm. This is a good 
bait. 

In July take the red worm chief- 
ly, together with the hawthorn worm. 
Take also the water dock-leaf worm 
and the hornet grub together. 

In August and for the rest of the year 
take eciual parts of sheep’s tallow and 
soft cheese, and a little honey, and 
grind or press them together. Moisten 
the mixture until tough. Add a little 
flour and make up into small pellets. 
This is a good bait for bottom-fish- 
ing: but make sure it is heavy enough 
to sink, or it will be no use. 

The carp is a dainty fish, but there 
are few in England, and therefore I 


.sliall discuss (hem briefly. He is a ditli- 
culr fish to take, being so strongly 
armed in the mouth that weak tackle 
will not hold him. I myself know little 
about the right bait, and I am reluc- 
tant to write more than I know l)y ex- 
perience: but 1 have been told on goofl 
authority, and have read in trust- 
worthy books, that the minnow and 
the red worm are good baits for carp 
throughout the year. 

T uk chub is a stately fi.sh, and liLs 
head is a <lainty morsel to eat. No 
oilier fi.sh has such strong scales to 
armor his body. Because he is a strong 
biter there are many baits for him. 

In March fish the bottom with u 
red worm, for commonly he will bile 
on the bottom at all times of year if 
he is hungry. 

In April use the ditch grub that 
breeds in trees, the worm you find be- 
tween the liark and the wood of an 
oak, the red worm, and young frogs 
with their feet cut off. .Also the stone 
fly, the grub under the cow turd, an<l 
the red snail. 

In May put together on your hook 
the grub that breeds on the osier leaf 


and the dock worm. Use also the worm 
that breeds on the fern leaf, the ca<ldis 
worm, and a grub that breeds on the 
hawthorn : or use a grub that breeds on 
an oak leaf, a silkworm, and a caddis 
worm all together. 

In June take the cricket and the 
dung beetle and a red worm with its 
head cut off and a caddis worm be- 
fore, and pul them all on your hook 
at once (!i. Use also a grub from 
the osier h‘af and young frogs with three 
legs cut off at the body and one cut off 
at the knee; or the hawthorn and 
caddis worms together; or a grub 


tliat breeds in a dunghill and a big 
grasshopper. 

In July use the grasshopper ami 
the humhiehee from the meadow; al.so 
young bees and young hornets: also 
a big-brindle<l fly found on jiaths in 
meadows, and the fly found on anthills. 

In .August use wortworms anil mag- 
gots, and continue using them up to 
Michaelmas. In September tlie red 
worm, and any other baits you can 
find, such as cherries, tender young 
mice witliout hair, and the lioneycomh. 

The bream is a noble fish, and good 
to eat. Angle for him from March to 
August with a red worm: afterwards 
with a butterfly and a green fly, and 
with a bait you find among green reeds, 
and a bait that breeds in the hark of a 
dead tree. For young bream use mag- 
gots. For the rest of the year use the 
red worm and, in rivers, brown bread. 
There are other baits, but they are nut 
ea.sy, and tlierefore T shall pass over 
them. 

A tench is a good fish, who heals 
other fi.sh if they come to him when 
wouniled. ill irtm bdieml lhal thf f;r<ii,sf 
OH Ihe ykiii of a leiicli ll•a.< u 
uinliHcnt; ii'nundcd Jixh jcrrc alhynl 


to rub fhcmndvcti atjaitid it. The popu- 
lar bduf i» tiifnliomd hij Izaak W'lil- 
loH.) For most of the year he is found 
in the mud, stirring mo.st often in June 
and July, hut otherwise very seldom. 
He is an evil biter. 

All the year round use brown bread 
toasted with honey similar to a buttered 
loaf; and the great red worm. And fur 
the best bait take the black hlooil from 
a sheep’s heart and flour and honey; 
moisten them with water until a little 
softer than paste, and smear on the red 
worm. This is good for other fish also, 
eoHtiiiufd 
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and they will bite much better at all 
times. 

The perch is good to eat and very 
wholesome, and a free biter. These are 
his bait.s. 

In March the red worm. 

In .\pril the grub under the cow 
turd. 

In May the blackthorn worm, ami 
the caddis worm. 

In June the bait that breeds on an 
old fallen oak. and the great canker 
wt>rm. 

In July the bait you find on the 
osier leaf, and the grub that breeds in 
a dunghill; and the hawthorn worm 
and the caddis worm. 

In .August the red worm, and mag- 
gots. 

For the rest of the year the rt*<l 
worm is best. 

The roach is an easy fish to take, 
and if he is fat and penned makes 
good eating. These are his baits. 

In March the easiest bait is the red 
worm. 

In April the grub under the cow 
turd. 

In May the bait that breeds on an 
oak leaf, and the grub in the dunghill. 

In June the bait that breeds on the 
osier, and the caddis worm. 

In July houseflies, and the bait that 
breeds on an oak, and the nut worm, 
and mathewes and maggots in general 
until Michaelmas. After that use ba- 
con fat. 

The dace is a gentle fish to take, 
and if well fattened makes good eating. 

In March his bait is a red worm. 

In .April the grub under the cow 
turd. 

In May the dock canker, and the 
bait on the blackthorn and the bait 
that breeds on the oak leaf. 

In June the caddis worm, and the 
bait on the osier and the white grub 
in the dunghill. 

In July houseflies and the flies you 
find on anthills: then the caddis worm 
and maggots to Michaelmas. If the 
water is clear, you will take fish with 
these bails when others take none. 
After Michaelmas do as you do for 
roach, for commonly roach and dace 
bite at the same baits. 

T !IC bleak is only a feeble fish, but 
wholesome to eat. bTom March to 
Michaelmas his baits are as I have 
written above for roach and dace, ex- 
cept that all through the summer you 
may angle for him with a housefly, in 


winter with bacon fat and other bait 
described below. 

The ruff is a very wholesome fish. 
You angle for him with the same bait, 
at the same seasons, as I have told 
you before for the perch. For they are 
alike in fishing and feeding, except 
that the ruff is smaller and must have 
smaller bait. 

The flounder is a wholesome fish, 
and a free and subtle biter in his own 
way. Normally when he seeks his food 


he feeds on the bottom, and you n\ust 
angle for him with a lying ground line. 
Use only one kind of bait, the re<l 
worm; w'hich is indeed the principal 
bait for all kinds of fish. The gudgeon 
is a good fish for his size, and bites 
well on the bottom. His baits are as 
follows, all the year round: the red 
worm, caddis worm, maggots. You 
must use a float, and let your bait lie 
near the bottom, or on it. 

When the minnow shines in the 
water he is better. Though his body is 
small, he is a ravenous and eager biter. 
Angle for him with the same baits as 
for gudgeon, except that they must 
be smaller. 

The eel is indigestible, and also a 
ravener and devourer of young fry. 
The pike also devours fish; and there- 
fore I put them behind all other fish 
for angling. The eel you will find in a 
hole in the bottom; he is blue-black. 
Put your hook a foot within the hole, 
using as bait a great earthworm or 
a minnow. 

The pike is a good fish, hut because 
he devours so many, even of his own 
kind as well as other fish, I love him 
the least. This is how you take him: 

Use a codling hook, and take a 
roach or a fresh herring and a wire with 
a loop at the end; put the wire in at 
the mouth of the fresh herring and 
down the back until it comes out at 
the tail, and then put the line of your 
hook in after, and draw the hook into 
the cheek of the herring. Put a lead 


weight on your line a yard from the 
hook, and a float midway between, 
and cast into a pool which pike fre- 
quent. This is the be.st and most cer- 
tain craft for taking the pike. 

Another way of taking him is: Take 
a frog, and put in your hook at the 
neck, between the skin and the back- 
bone; put on a float a yard above. 
Cast where the pike haunts and you 
shall have him. 

.Another way: Take the same bait 


and soak it in asafetida. and cast it 
in the water tied to a floating piece of 
cork: and you shall not fail to catch 
him. And if you want to .see some good 
sport, tie the end of the line to the 
foot of a goose. Then you shall see 
hard pulling, as goose and pike pull 
again.st one another. 

S o now you know what bait to use 
for each kind of fish. Now I shall 
tell you how to keep and feed your live 
bait. Keep and feed them all in one 
place, yet each kind by itself with 
the thing on which it lives. So long as 
they are alive and fresh they are fine, 
but when they are in a stupor or dead 
they are useless ; except for three kinds: 
hornets, bumblebees and wasps. These 
you shall bake in bread and after- 
wards dip their heads in blood and let 
them dry. Also except maggots. These, 
after they have grown big on their 
natural food, you shall feed further on 
sheep's tallow and a cake made from 
flour and honey. Then they will grow 
bigger than ever. When you have 
cleaned them with sand in a blanket 
hag kept warm under your gown, or 
in some other warm place two or three 
hours, they are at their best and ready 
to angle with. Also cut off the legs 
of frogs at the knee, and the legs and 
wings of gra.sshoppers at the body. 

These following baits are made to 
last throughout the year. The first is 
flour and lean meat from the hips of 
a rabbit or cat, and virgin wax and 


i[diprcfpgitce0 nrrput Ijnr in rnfamplr of pout Ijohto. 
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shppp’s tallow. Pound them in a mor- 
tar and then moisten the mixture with 
a UUle purified honey, and then make 
it up into little halls. Bait your hooks 
with halls appropriate to their size. 
This is a goo<l bait for all fresh-water 
fish. 

Another bait: Take equal quantities 
of sheep’s suet and cheese, and pound 
them together in a mortar for a long 
time; with them take flour and moist- 
en; after that mix with honey and 
make up into balls. This is a good bait 
for barbel in particular. 

Another bait, for dace and roach 
and bleak. Take wheat and seethe it 
well, and then soak it in blood for a 
day and a night. This is a good bait. 

This is a useful rule for baits for big 
fish. When you have taken a big fish, 
open the maw; use as bait whatever 
you find in it, for it is sure to be best. 

These are the 12 flies with which you 
shall angle for trout and grayling. You 
shall dub them as follows. 

The dun fly. the body of the dun wool 
and the wings of the partridge. Anoth- 
er dun fly. The body of black wool: the 
wings of the blackest drake; and the 
Jay und(fr) the wing and under the 
tail. 

AJ'RII- 

The stone fly. the body of black wool: 
and yellow under the wing, and under 
the tail and the wings of the drake. In 
the beginning of May a good fly. the 
body of red wool and lapped about 
with black silk: the wings of the drake 
and of the red capons hackle. 

M.tY 

The yellow fly. the body of yellow 
wool: the wings of the red cocks hackle 
and of the drake dyed yellow. The 
black leaper. the body of black wool 
and lapped about with the herl of the 
peacock tail; and the wings of the red 
capon with a blue head. 

JINE 

The dun cut: the body of black wool 
and a yellow stripe after either side; 
the wings of the buzzard hound on 
with barked hemp. The maure fly. the 
body of dark (dnskii) wool the wings 
of the blackest mail of the wild drake. 
The tandy fly at saint Williams day. 
the body of tandy wool and the wings 
contrary either against other of the 
whitest mail of the wild drake, 
ji :i.Y 

The wasp fly. the body of black wool 
and lapped about with yellow thread: 


the wings of the buzzard. The .shell fly 
at saint Thoma.s day, the body of green 
wool and lapped about with the herl of 
the peacocks tail: wings of the buzzard. 

AIGIST 

The drake fly. the body of black wool 
and lapped about with black silk: 
wings of the mail of the black drake 
with a black head. 

These figures are shown here as ex- 
amples for your hooks (See drawing, 
oppo>iite page.) 

Here follows an order made to all 
those who shall understand this Trea- 
tise and use it for their pleasure. 

You who can angle and take fish 
whenever you desire, as this afore- 
said Treatise teaches and show's you, I 
charge and require you, in the name of 
all noble men, that you never fish in 
the private water of a poor man, such 
as his pond, slew, or other place needed 
to keep fish in. without his permission 
and good will; and that you never 
break any man’s traps, lying in his 
weir or in any other place belonging to 
him, nor take away any fish caught in 
them. When a fish has been caught in 
a man’s trap, it has become his private 
goods, whether the trap has been laid 
in common water or in w’ater which he 
has hired. If you take it away you rob 
him. 'I'hat is a most shameful thing for 
any noble man to do, an action worthy 
of thieves and rascals, who are pun- 
ished for their ev'il deeds by hanging 
or otherwise, whenever they may be 
seen and taken, (“ftasra/.'j” is literally 
brybours, men who sect alms by fahe 
preienucs.) 

If you do a.s this Treatise shows you, 
you shall never have need to take the 
fish of other meq; for you will have 
suflicient of your own catching if you 
are willing to work for them. It will be 
a very great pleasure to you to see 
the fair bright shining-scaled fishes 
deceived by your crafty means and 
drawn to land. 


NIIXT WEr.K: 


Also see that in going about your 
sport you break no man’§ hedge, and 
open no man’s gate without shut- 
ting it again. 

Also see that you never use this 
crafty sport out of covetousness to in- 
crease or save your money only, but 
principally for your solace, and to 
bring health to your body, and espe- 
cially health to your soul. For when 
you go fishing you will not greatly de- 
sire many persons w'ith you. which 
might set you off your game. And then 
you may serve God devoutly in saying 
well your customary prayers. Thus you 
will eschew and avoid many vices, es- 
pecially idleness, well known to be 
the principal inducement in man of 
other vices. 

Also, never be so greedy as to take 
too much game at one time, which you 
may easily do if you follow this Treatise 
in every particular: which may easily 
destroy your own sport, and the sport? 
of others also. When you have suffi- 
cient game you should covet no more 
at that time. 

Also take trouble to preserve the 
game in every way you can, and to 
destroy all such thing.s that devour it. 

All those who keep these rules shall 
have the blessing of God and of St. 
Peter, which blessing may He grant 
to them. Who has redeemed us with 
His Precious Blood. 

Wyrtkyn de Worde. Ihe printer of the 

1496 edition of The Bo<*k of .St. Al- 
bans. added the following postscript: 

So that this Treatise may not fall 
into the hands of every idler w'ho 
might desire it, as it might if it were 
printed by itself in a little pamphlet, 
I have compiled it in a greater vol- 
ume of various books which will he 
of interest to gentle and noble men: 
so that the aforesaid idle persons, 
who would have little moderation in 
the .sport of fishing, shall not utter- 
ly destroy it. 


THE TMNG OF THE EEIES 


In a unitjuc preseniaiion, John McDonald and Dwight A. 
Webster analyze the Berners flies, profter their own authori- 
tative version of how they were tied and show them in 
four page.s of full color paintings by John Langley Howard. 
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The Question: 



Ecuadorion Panamo Hot Co., N.Y.C. 


anything hut a 
super ^Tatura] 


genuine Panama 


He has a head for comfort, tool 
Knows that Super Isofurol Pane- 
mos ore woven of only the finest 
of natural fibers to allow com- 
plete air circulotion. He appre- 
ciotes the potenied HEOJ BAND 
FOREHEAD PROTECTOR FOR 
SANITARY TRY-ONS, found 
only in Super Natural hats. 
Your choice of the newest styles 
m the most wonted shades. 




What xpor/ i.s loiKjlieat on 
an (iflilele and is most likely 
in ojfect him adversely 
later in life? 


GENERAL RANDOLPH McCALL PATE 


GARY COOPER 


('iimmtindiitil of thf 
I'.S. Miiriiif fur/i--’ 




RoxiiiK- In arUlition to 
facial tlisfiKurcm-'ni-i. 
boxinji often results 
in lianiau'* to the brain. 
Watching some fight- 
ers shadowbox irakes 
you wonder if they are lighter in (heir fcads 
than on thoir feet . The exceptions are boxers 
like Tunney and Dempsey, loo 'n 

take much punishment. 





Mtirie acliir 


Boxing. That 'shei'ausf 
a boxer trains inten- 
'ively in spurts. Then 
fat jirows where mus- 
cle used to he. .-\lso, 
punches to the hesul 
often take their toll, This is prohafify why so 
many collej;es have droppeii hoxinj; as an 
intercolleKiate .sport. I’rofessional boxers 
have been killisl in the rin;t. 


CAPTAIN E. M. RAGSDALE 

f'S.V ircf.i, Prruidriil 
iiiid <rc<is(/rrT, f ‘(mdofe 
C'lrp. 

Any spivrl where :i 
man trir-s to win by 
making a lower weight 
than nature intended. 
Boxing, wrestling and 
l.)0-pounri football are 
examples. .My college friend.s, normally Id'i 
pounils, who could make a weight of I IS 
for college competition, all .showed bad ef- 
fects in later years. 



ROBERT BRISCOE 

L'ird Mttijiir of Dublin 
Irdtuid 


Push cyclina Ibieycle 
racingi. It i.s the most 
grueling sport in In- 
land. We even have a 
race during i h«- Spring 
Festival in which the 
push cyclists circle the whole of Ireland. 
They go from Ilf.') to l.>0milesa day. We find 
that .some of ihesc cyclists are suddenly drop- 
ping rlead in middle age. 



CAPTAIN ANDERS NILSSON 


RUDY VALLEE 



Iloyiil Sii-idiKli Xiirii 
Cim miiiidimj 
H.MS .\lv.snabhen 

Dcean sailing, ll re- 
(juires ihe uimosi both 
in body an<l spirit. You 
must take chances <lay 
and night, fighting 
against extreme fa- 
tigue to win. When you are older, you give 
more and more of yourself, so you are more 
severely affected because of your coasiunt 
fight against the eloment.s. 


FtttnoiiH nilfrluiiti'r 


Kither football or 1k>x- 
ing. Although therearc 
a lot of injuries in foot- 
ball, I'm inclined to 
think boxing is the 
more dangerous be- 
cause it is the only sport where two men face 
each other with the avowed intention of 
knocking each other out. Occasionally one is 
killed, but it'.s legal. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


IRON LIEGE: KUDOS AND '58 

Sirs: 

Kudos to your fine miinazine. Whatever 
honors Iron Liogp, Hartack, Jones, el ah, 
richly deserve, your selection of the Derby 
winner two years in advance was the hiKh- 
linht of the i9W Derby. 

Prospects for the remainder of the season 
are exciting. You can't count out Bold 
Ruler, or overlook the fast-improving Gal- 
lant .Man and Round Table. Gen. Duke 
and Barbizon are definitely the cla.ss horses. 

Are you retiring with your accolades or 
can we count on getting the 'od winner? 

FkITZ Wfl.KKKl’HI.KR 

Honolulu 

• Retire? Xol on your fetlock, When 
the time comes, our neck will be far- 
ther out than Iron Liege’s nose.— ED. 

IRON LIEGE: OLD ACQUAINTANCE 

Sirs: 

Iron Liege may have appeared in your 
"dummy" is.sue wet behind the ear.s, but it 
n-rlainly proves the editors were as dry as 
could be in their selection of the 1957 Ken- 
tucky Derby winner -back in 19'>4. How 
many of your "knew him when” staff had 
him backed up with a $2 bet on his nose? 

Fra.S'K WEEDO.N 
Stuttgart, West Germany 

• \ever has one nose done so much 
for so many. — ED. 


IRON LIEGE: FROM THE OWNER'S MOUTH 


SIRS: 

I DEEPLY APPRECIATE YOfR PINE AR- 
TICLES ABOUT IKON LIEGE. KINDEST RE- 
GARDS FROM US BOTH. 


Ixiuisville 


Lucille Market 


IRON LIEGE: EXTRASENSORY CLOVER 

Sirs; 

Congratulations to you and your staff! 
I'm in clover today and know the Calu- 
met champ is too. Do you use a crystal ball ? 

Norman Wetzel 

Rome, New York 

• Out of the mouth of a .suckling colt 
a winner was ordained. — ED. 


DIZMANTICS: A PRIMER 

Sirs; 

Your basic primer on Dizmaniics ( E & D. 
April :i9) was excellent but, admittedly, 
only a primer. You really should have in- 
cluded "xlud" and the fine, often repealed 
tautology of “prffimiiuirii i/'nrmup jnIrkfK." 
Credit, loo, is due Buddy Blatner for his 
understanding inierpreialions and fuller 
explanations. 

.\nd don’t forget what Ole Diz himself 
said, ‘Tyot.s of people who ain’t sayin’ ‘ain't’ 
ain’t eatin’.” 

Jamfs a. Briggs 

Damariscotta, -Maine 

DIZMANTICS: ADDENDA 

Sirs: 

Truly a gem among Deanisms occurred 
during a brief shower that held up play in 
one of last season'.s games. Diz commented 
as follows: "The grouns keepers are rollin’ 
out the tarpoleon and both teams are re- 
turnin’ to their respectable dugouUs.” I 
have treasured this over the winter months. 

Clark Hogan 

Madison. Wis. 

BASEBALL: RETURN OF THE SPITTER 

Sirs: 

It seems to me that since the hitters in 
ba.seball are being helped every year the 
pitchers should also be helped. The fences 
are being moved in closer and a stop watch 
is held on the pitcher, thus aiding the hit- 
ter. The .spitball ought to be legalized. 

The spitler isn’t any more dangerous 
than the knuckle ball. 

To speed up game.s and bring back pitch- 
ing, why not legalize the .spitball? 

Dave Hill 
Sports Director 
Radio K.MAN 

Manhattan, Kansas 
• So say we. Why not? — ED. 

GOLF: ULTIMATUM 

Sirs: 

As a charter subscriber I protest! Where 
is Tin FROM the Top? Loved Hogan’s 
stuff, but Tip from the Top must bo 
returned as a weekly feature. 

M. Pollack 

Philadelphia 


DERBY: HOW YOU, CATHERINE? 

Sirs: 

In my humble opinion Catherine Drink- 
er Bowen’s telling of the Derby weekend 
illoir Yon, H'illie?) was the finest and most 
convincing horse reporting I have read. 

Frankly, when I first read that you had 
assigned her to the Derby I was afraiil that 
We might come in for a heavy do.se of pro- 
fessional New Englandism, a chronic color- 
ation of the sen.ses that becomes acute when 
the victim crosses the Milton- Dedham line. 
I was in error. Mrs. Bowen is a robust re- 
porter with a catching .sense of humor. She 
is right: the Derby Trial hardly ever is a 
very KiMccrc race. My complimenLs lo Mrs. 
Bowen and to Sports Illustrated. 

John Bullitt 

Boston 


• Betty Jameson gets Tip from the 
Top back in the groove May 27, with 
an assist from a now thoroughly rested 
Tony Ravielli.— ED. 

MURRAY'S LAW <CONT.>: REJECTED 

Sirs: 

It was gratifying to see in the 19th Hole 
of April 29 that .six of the seven letters 
printed regarding James Murray’s Fame /.s 
for Winnerit expre.ssed opinions similar to 
my own, namely, that this article was a 
waste of lime, not of Murray’s perhaps, 
but surely of his readers’, a.s well as a waste 
of valuable space in Sports Illustrated. 

The futile effort of Sports Illustrated’s 
Ed. in Mr. Murray’s behalf wa.s etiually 


Look for the Acrilan* 
advertisement inside 
the front cover 
of this maijazine 

THEN LOOK FOR 
MANHATTAN® 
SPORTS SHIRTS 
OF 100% ACRILAN® 
HERE 


Aberdeen. S. D Jorgansen’s 

Bay City. Mich - F'ord’s 

Birmingham, .Ma. 

Odum, Bow 
Bi.smarck, N. D. 

Buffalo. N. Y. 

Cairo. III. 

Chicago, 111. 

Clarkesville, Teiiii. 

Columbia, S. C 

Dallas, Texas 

Fremont, Neb 

Jacksonville, Flu... 

Lansing, Mich 

Lowell, Mass 

Macon, Ga 

Milwaukee, Wis... . 

Norwich. Conn.. . . 

Omaha, Neb. 

Pittsburgh, Pa... . 

Palo Alto, Calif 

Pontiac, Mich 

Portland, Ore 

Portland, Ore 

Portland, Ore 

Portlanil, Ore 

Portland, Ore 

Portland, Ore 

Providence, R. I The Outlet Company 

Roanoke, Va Mitchell’s 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 

Saginaw, Mich Mueller Bros. 

San Diego. Calif Mar.ston's 

San Francisco, Calif Robert S. .\tkins 

San Mateo, Calif Robert S. .Atkins 

Shenandoah, Iowa Johnson Clothing Co. 


& White 
Greengard’.s 
Jacobi Brothers 
Jennings Bros. 

The Fair 
M. L. Cross Co. 

Jas. L. Tapp Co. 

A. Harris & Co. 
... Herman Peterson 
Levy’s 

Small’s 

Martin (Bothes 

Jos. N. Neel Co. 
Ed. Scliuster & Co. 

Trachtenberg’s 

(lold.stein-Chapnnin 

Kaufmann’s 

. . Robert S. -Atkins 

Dickinson’s 

Fitzjiatrick’s 

John Helmer 

The Man’s Shop 

Mathis, Inc. 

Nudelman Brothers 
M. & H. H. Sichel 


Also available in other fine .stores 
throughout the country. 

SPORT KNITS 

Aorilset (illustrated left and center, 
about $r».95 each.) Striped variations 
in combination.s of greys and browns. 
Acriltonfillu-slratecl right-about $5.00) 
In Spring shades. 

Sizes: Small. Medium, Large and 
Extra Large. 

Fabric; Jersey of 100'!, Acrilan by 
Allen. 

•<®/tci ylic fiber by Choiisl rand. 


Cyf/rm/^a//a/?l 

444 Madison .Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(^fulinned 


For You 
Alone 


It's no happy accident that Kenneth Smith clubs 
enable you to play a better tame. It's the CjjHu V 
calculated result of a completely dltferent way 
of making golf clubs. For these superlatively 
fine ciubs are painstakingly handmade to yw 
individual reouirements, yon personal swing. 

They fit YOu-and you alone. And because 
they fit, you feel relaxed as you play, swing 
more easily, control your shots better. Naturally, ^ 

your score Is lowered. ^ 

For over thirty-five years Kenneth Smith 
has been handmaking golf clubs to personal 
specifications. His satisfied customers have told 
others, and so his fame has spread. Among his 
customers ere hundreds of national and international 
notables of business, government, stage and screen, as 
well as thousands of just good golfers. 




Why wait longer for clubs that fit you 
and give you lower scores. Choose 
now the clubs made expressly for 
you-Kenneth Smith clubs. Write for 
free booklet and Correct Fitting Chart. 



GTilAm>ANE 


L LOBDELl & CO. 

SOLE AGENTS 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS 


21 HIBISCUS CT.. PLANTATION 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


BIG -FAST I \ 


POWiRFULLY BUILT! 

\ 


AND THE 18 FT. 
GREAT DANE 
JUNIOR 2'6" DRAFT 
SLEEPS TWO, 

WHAT A STEAL! 


hedd 


Stoinless riggirsg. Dacron toilf, 
golley, self.boiling, roller reef* 
Fibreglass deck, ice box vnder 
cockpit seat, pulpit, stancbions 
feline, mahogany plank* 
ig, "Atomic four" 
25 HP engine, 12 Volt 
system. Sleeps four. 
Priced nice, too! 



wasifful of lime* iinrf .-ifntce, .Atthounh or- 
rors in judgment ran anti flo hap|>fn fVi-n 
lo Si'ffKTS Ii.i.i str\tf:[>, 1 hope -■‘incrTfly 
lhat They ary Ufpt al a mininrum. 

In -•jpilf or Mr. Murray’s article :ind 

ED.’s apprtJVal thereof, I shall continue 
to be of the opiniftn lh:u places in 
Hill) of Finite should he reserveil for iMj.sr- 
hair.< uiimortals, .such as Ty Cobh. Ilonu.s 
Wanner an<l their ilk, rather than the 
Rulhs, DiMaiiKios <■/ nl., who wen- ffir- 
tunale enough lo ha%e become nti-mbers 
of the Yankt-i-: during anti .-inci- the aiivi-nl 
of b.isfbail's sueci-ssor, “slugbab,'' in which 
most of k»asel>H\i’s liner arts ha'..- all hut 
disappeiin-d. 

C. B. l)ttK.SKl, 

N'itpa, Calif. 

MURRAVS LAW (CONT.): ACCEPTED 

.Sirs; 

Kver since the arriv'iil of your Special 
Baseball Issue, 1 have been mu.slngus tohow 
I could properly comment on the tretneri- 
doU'ly articulate piece, Fmiif f.< fur iroi- 
iirc.v. I got my inspiration fnun ihe com- 
ments of readers in IflTii Hoi.f;, .■\pril "9. 

In case Mcrl L. Demoll or any of his fol- 
Itiivers wishes to knfiw. I will lake Spud 
Chamller, Wally I’ipp, Arthur Nehf yes. 
iinfl Tommy Byrne. Gil .McDougahl, Hank 
Bauer. Tommy Henrich ;ind many other 
lesser stars over Robin Roberts. Boh Keller 
and other stars with fabulous personal 
records and achievements. 

The classic and ever-present example of 
this controversy is the baseball club known 
as the New York Yankees, who win and 
win and win because they seek, train and 
cultiviile players who play to win for the 
club. If (hey can't five up to this formula, 
they move on an<I become individual stars 
somewhere else. If anyone doubts that Ihe 
Yankees are great becau.se they have the 
will to win, will he please tell me why the 
Red Sox of Ihe Williams, Stephens, Doerr 
and York era couldn’t beat them. It isn'L 
the stars who win; it is ballplayers who 
have the uV»iliiy to be ‘‘championHhip 
players," as Joe McCarthy used to point 
out. Championship players often show only 
fair personal records but, when there is a 
pitch, a catch, or a hit that must be had, 
they gel it. The reverse is usually true 
of stars. 

Cll VKI.R-S E. CtOfl.P 
Kennf bunkport, .Me. 

• Tlie box .score on .Murray’s Law to 
(late is -7 adberents again.st IMi scoff- 
laws.— KD. 

GIRL MARKSMEN; WILLIAM AND MARY 

Sirs: 

1 very much enjoyed the group portrait 
of the Denver L'niversiiy women’s ride 
champions d’.tx oN thf; Back, May 6). 

.Ali'iut a year ago the College of William 
ami .Mary organized a men's varsity rifle 
team t<i compete in the Southern Confer- 
ems-. It wa-s .suppo.sed to be :i men's team, 
ihtit is, until Jo.sie Toth, a William and 
.Mary cowl, talked Sgi. Murphy Davis, 
the ride coach, into letting her try out for 
the learn. Slu- did so well lhat she became 
the only girl on the varsity team, ranking 
fourth in compi-tition. The team completed 
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WEEKEND SHOrn'iH 


postal niairhi-s and two shnuldi-r- 
lo-sh(iuld<T inatchcN ai'ainsl \'I'I aixl ih*- 
llniviTsity of Richmond Ix-for*- i I'.o :ui- 
thiiriiii-' dc-i-idi-d lha' liavirn; a K'fl 
man's varsity ti'atn mii;hl ho a violulion 
of confi-roriro rulrs mkiI in nii'tiiiciM t-oa- 
vi'iiiioii . and Jcisjo Toth liaii to l>i*w mii. 
Hovv.-mt. AKin Itiiho ChaiidliT, jiri-sidon' 
of t)t<' <-oll<-i:i-, to whom J<isio a|ilH‘al<-d tin- 
di'i’ision, has ih'i'idi’d llial ni-\t soiir. if 
ihiTi- is oiimmli itit.-rrsl, William and Mar\ 
vt ill licld a girls’ rillo loam, and it may yoi 



W&M-S JOfilE TOTH 


111- that Josio will ooinpoio against thf line 
DoiiviT girls' toam wl'icli you na'onily cmn- 
I)linii-nii-d on winning tin- IRA rotlogia'' 
wtimoii’s rhatnpiouship- 

.1 \\ie;.s I. \ri\TKn 

Rii'hinond. Va. 

GIRL MARKSMAN; BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Sirs: 

Rifle shooting is a -.port ihal htis catigh; 
on a grt-ai deal in wottion's an<l roeduca- 
lioiial l■olll•g^•s o\.T ihi' past few vi-ars. Tin- 
women’s ic-ani at Rcisioii I'nivorsiiy, fur 
■Aaiiiph-, r>'i-<-ntly \\<in tlm National Rilic 
Association itiiiTcollcgiatc prone c-hani[i: 
onship. One of the leam mi'inhers. Jane ' 
ileiiliinann, a ver\ tine marksttian. <-ap- 
the ivvitioival ■.ntercivUegiaie imli'.!- 
dual prone idi:impiiinsliijt, twice -coritig 
4<t(t out of a po'sihle 4«li. 

l.tRicY Sthi \n\ \sskk 

Boston 



BOSTON'S JANET HEIDTMANN 


TERRY SHIRT ’N SHORTS 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BINDERS 
FDR ALL YOUR 1957 ISSUES 

Now you ctin keep till vout 1957 copies of 
SPOFftS ILLUSTRAIfDip lianrtsome, tan plas- 
tic ^LilMeltered hinders each tioldn^ 13easily- 
insertcd issues for a cost ol only 5? 00. 
Specifically made lor SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
the hinders are the perfect way ta make sure 
that you'll always have every issue where you 
want It, when you want it. And more than Ihal 
they make a good-lookmi^ addition to any 
lihrary. 

Binders will be sent tn the address you speci- 
fy at the beginning ol each quari»r To order 
vours. Simply send $8.00 hy check or money 
order to: 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Oept. BN. 9 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20. 


Golfers tVHAM-0, lor practice 

HEW ! CeOOVE TOU» SWING AT HOME I 
OEVELOe >0»M . COtMCT HOOK AND SUCE ' 




ron WOODS J 





D IRONS • USEO 


Mo hull to (hoS$f simply pushlntogroundond 
hit. Returns to position ofier club swlr>g Imper- 
fections in your swing Ore indicoied by oction of 
Whom-0 Praeliee just 5 mirrutes a dov with our 
insfruclions ond plov 100% better on Svrrdoy! 
Folds to B" Tor golf bog. Use to worm up at starting 
tee. Tough pliable plostic. osh hardwood slock, S" 
steel spikes. Withstands violent obuse. Only $1.95 
complete. Guaranteed. Makes ideol gift. At dealers. 

Or write WAMO MFG. CO- 
BOX I6A. SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 
Free coiolog on Wamo gomes ond other praducts. 



Here's the perfect playsuil in luiurlous while 
Terry. The shirt end shorts — made ell in one 
piece — button down the front with Tve pearl 
buttons. It's smart to look at. fun to wear — 
and so many uses. Seaside, poolside, tennis, 
baby sitting, barbecuing, etc., etc., etc., etc. 
The tarry belt banded in red and blue it ad- 
justable and washable. Just remove the ratchet 
bucklr* for laundering. White terry. Sm (fl-lOl, 
Med (12-14). Lg (16-18). S7.9S 
Add 3Sc for shiopirtg Fret catalog upon reguest. 


the tog 


looking for the shortest route? 

MILE-O-GRAPH 


find it in a moment with 


SET (CALC 
bi larmi 
Uel ei iN 


RfAO (lACt 
HllUtt 
sMei tr 
Mialtr tkl 
Mtllllll 


Hfume 

HlUAM by 

reialei 

•bHi jiett 


nteasures mileage . 
without aritfimetic 




l-'incl itic fn'-U"'l, .-.hurU's; 
i.mle on Any 

cAlr.l man. with this 
Mmuninir, imtente'l niilr-Bse 
iin-n»urt-r. K«»y a* t-2-3 
— tni fii-iiiin;:. I’veci-ion 

any mn|i i-eale, fils inUi 
l.iicket or i.iirsc, Savc- 
tinie, liras, irniper, 
wclc'inie pifl. fi>r 

mnlnrisl*. m it f-n-r.nATll 
nNn ailanlalitf f«>i rriensiir- 
insr air ami sra chnrK nn<l 
Wurnrinis, 



ONLY ^2 EACH Oft 3 FOft ^5 b»ed 

MONEY-HACK ii f \ It A NTK K. 
U'C JHJy J>t>Ktagr Ol* i‘i’ orttrrt 


.Mtl.e-O-CIIAPII, INC.. Don'. 
Plrn-o neml . . . Mile-O-Hrat 
Knrlioo find * i>r «riid < 




.. N. Y. G 
a for J*i. 
ri«it man. 
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NEW 


PAT ON THE BACK 



eiCHTH CRADCR ROV CHCSLCY GOT UP AT 4 A.M.. WON BIKE WITH 14V&-INCH RAINBOW TROUT 




U. S. ROYAL SENIORS 


If you're an eaiy-swingins golfer, the new U- S. 
Royal Seniors can help you more than any other 
bail made. It was developediust for easy-swing- 
ing golfers! When struck with a medium-speed 
swing, it actually flies a few precious yards farther 
than a high-tension wound ball would (hit by the 
same golfer). The Royal Seniors features a lidU'd 
Silicone Center . . . armor-tough cover that lasts 
far longer . . . and new X-S5 paint that washes 
bright white, round after round. Ask your Pro 
about the Royal Seniors and other flne U- S. 
Royals, each designed to suit a particular swing. 


United 

States 

Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New Yi 



PAY BARO LOOKS WITH LOVE AT HER TROUT 


LESTER DYER 


Unlike the first fall of snow or the ver- 
nal equinox, the opening day of the 
trout season is only an arbitrary, man- 
made notation on the calendar. Yet 
the mystical attraction of that first 
rlawn is so corapelUng that no verita- 
ble angler would willingly forego it. 
Little wonder then that on opening 
day the loneliest place in Shrewsbury, 
Mass, used to be Calvin Coolidge 
school, which overlooks I.Ake Quinsig- 
amond and adjoins two fine ponds. 
Musing on this annual total absentee- 
ism of his charges, Lester Dyer {right, 
above), the school's principal, and him- 
self an ardent angler, came up with a 
solution brilliant in its simplicity: an 
opening-day fish derby, conducted 
from dawn to the 8:30 school bell with 
all catches judged during the first 
school period. A score of prizes are 
awarded for the more imjiosing catches 
while the unrewarded surely lake com- 
fort in Dame Juliana’s dictum that 
■'it will be a very great pleasure to you 
to see the fair bright shining-scaled 
fishes deceived by your crafty means.” 
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Her ref H of the tietixons: w intf'r wiiy In llir first llnwnrs of 

Spriiiji. Mii'iically iiatui<‘ hriiijis on racli srason in dul iful fashion. Jolninie 
Walkor lias watcliril 1:57 yc'ai’s of ihein contr ami fio . . . ami has imdlowrd 
dtdcctahly witli time. 'I'his suiiorb whisky, iiorn in Scotland, carries much of 
the lioiinty of natiin*. (tohh'ii 'trains of harlcy, pure mountain-strcain waUn*, 
Highland peat, all add unique taste to this Scotch. Mild in llavour . . . am her 
in c{)loitr . . . the distinct character of .Johimie Walkc'C lied hahel is applauded 
lhrou}fliout the world. Try this (Ireat Scot today. 

JOIIXXIE M'AI.KKR • liKl) LAUKE • SCOTCH WHISKY 

Bk-iuk'd ijvotcli Wlii»ky. sii.s i'loof • liiijmrhil hi/ ('iiiiiuta Pi j (iiii^cr .Vlv, lac-., New York, N. Y. 





:harlevoix 


*' 






MhSisi 

1 . 1 ^ 


DETROIT AUTOMOBILE CIRCLES im- In. //in” . 

ill*- limit.” -Ill |i I I 'ic in'' ^ .'[il - \\ 111” he < -ir i' t ' . 

li.W nil a In’;! IJJ" |i>i'MTri| |iv lllli.|iir .lll'rr.ll I I v [i.- .• 

ratnl U|. to ::|n |,,,. \Mt.<il'iu>iii.' a'U.im 


->-U'i.i I |...-i..ii \iiv| «liii-li 
lirak.‘-ili|., \ ilnMtimi. 


\iiUMll\ .'liiiiiiial.'' ma.I- 
hnvee (iiiilroU all .-jin'il 


rail”.'' Ilf niMv lraii-iiii--ii>n l>\ [•^l■■ll Inili'in. I.<>\vi->|-firin-.| iiniii<-l of 
hi '.Li' line i' 'elln ” m helinii fur JI»M. iiiclinliii” lav-. ( (iIiit- ujj 
I n hniLe inv.i.lenl \|. C. iMall) I’,. I lei -nil. -i.iii- ii|. -|M-e. 

lai'iilar Nile- I hi- "a \ : "I \ei \ I'. mfl- 'iniii- tlie >win}i 

In ''uejil W ill”' ainl lim- a lie" hn.|”e." 1 In- iie\> ear ir> eiirr.'iitly 
cm ili-|.|,.' al Ine.ll hn.|”e.|e,,|, r-. 


This is 


by Dodge 



